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Appendix B. 
EVIDENCE IN THE SUSSEX CASE. 



Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase — Extract.] 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
Mr. Sharp reports that he has been informed officially by the French 
Foreign Office that the steamship Sussex was not armed and further 
that channel passenger steamers have not been and are not armed. 
After having made a careful examination of the Sussex at Boulogne, 
Maj. Logan and Lieut. Smith have reported that they could see no in- 
dications on the vessel of any gun mountings. 

Report of Assistant Naval Attache Smith to Ambassador Sharp. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 80, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report in regard to the 
torpedoing of the steamship Sussex: 

The principal questions upon which the investigation was conducted 
were: 

1. What flag did the Sussex fly? 

2. Was she armed? 

3. Were any American citizens among those killed or missing? 

4. Was the Sussex struck by a fixed or floating mine, or by a torpedo? 
The following conclusion has been arrived at by careful investigation: 
1st. As sworn to by crew and passengers, the Sussex carried the 

French flag. 

2d. Crew and passengers stated that she was not armed. A careful 
investigation showed that no armament (machine guns or cannon) 
were carried on that part of ship now remaining. The entire forward 
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part of the ship, from the foremast to the stem, was blown away. A 
thorough investigation leads to believe that no gun was carried on that 
part of the ship destroyed. 

3d. As far as can be ascertained, no Americans are amongst those 
missing. The bodies of those killed have all been identified to be for- 
eigners. 

4th. The question as to whether the ship was struck by a mine or 
torpedo still remains undetermined. The following course of deduction 
has been followed, in order to eliminate any possible error: 

1. Internal explosion. 

2. Fixed mine. 

3. Floating mine. 

4. Torpedo. 

1. The ship has been carefully examined, and no injury found aft of 
No. 2 water-tight bulkhead, thus eliminating any cause from boiler 
explosion. That part of the ship destroyed contained a small cargo 
compartment. A careful search among the debris showed only mail, 
cloth used for the construction of balloons or aeroplanes, wire for aero- 
plane construction, and one or several motorcycles. 

The captain also declares that no explosives were carried; that a total 
cargo of three tons was on board, which included mail for India, aero- 
plane fabric and wire, and some material for the State railroad; also the 
character of the explosion showed positively that there was no internal 
explosion. This in part proves that no internal explosion occurred. 

2. Fixed mines, according to all practices and usages, are placed at a 
certain distance below the surface; this is said to be about 10 to 15 feet 
at low water. The ship at the time of the accident was in 60 feet of 
water; the record of the rise and fall showed that the tide was full at 
1.37 p. m., March 24, and at 2.50 p. m. was about 25 feet above low water 
level. It is also claimed that this was an exceptional high tide. This 
gives that a mine would be at least 30 feet below the surface of the water 
at the time of the explosion. At the time of leaving Folkestone, the 
Sussex was drawing about 11 feet astern. This eliminates the possibility 
of the fixed mine. 

3. An investigation of the ship's hull showed a large dent between the 
turn of the bilge and the keel, about 5 to. 6 feet below the water-line, and 
from this indentation the character of the injury showed that this was 
evidently the point of impact of the explosive. This could not have 
been produced by a floating mine, as a floating mine, due to its charac- 
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teristics, contains considerable positive buoyancy and would be found 
on the surface of the water. 

4. The investigation and examination of the hull showed that the ship 
had received a very heavy blow between the turn of the bilge and keel, 
just forward of No. 1 water-tight bulkhead, and seems to have come from 
abaft the beam and to have had a converging course with that of the ship. 
From the point of impact forward, the entire hull was blown away; the 
force of the explosion carried upward and toward the stern, completely 
wrecking that part of the ship between No. 1 and No. 2 bulkheads. 

From the character of the injury it is impossible to determine posi- 
tively that this was done by a torpedo but all evidence leads to believe 
that it was. 

Several pieces of bronze, and two large bronze bolts, numbered and 
lettered, were found, from which a comparison can be made with Ger- 
man torpedoes now in the hands of the French, which would eliminate 
any trace of a doubt. 

Photographs have been taken and will be submitted with a later re- 
port. 

I have, etc., 

B. L. Smith, 
First Lieutenant, U. S. M. C, 

Assistant Naval Attache". 



Mr. de Margerie of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 

Sharp. 

[Translation.] 

Mr. Ambassador: Your Excellency was good enough to ask me on 
the 28th of this month by direction of your Government whether the 
steamer Sussex, of the French line crossing between Dieppe and Folke- 
stone, was armed during the voyage accomplished on the 24th of March, 
in which she was damaged by an explosion. Your Excellency was good 
enough at the same time to ask me whether steamers carrying passengers 
between English and French ports on the channel are customarily armed. 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that the Sussex carried 
no kind of armament, and that, in a specific manner, the passenger 
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steamers making the channel service between France and England are 
not armed. 

With the assurances, etc., 

P. DE MARGERIE. 

Paris, March 29, 1916. 



Affidavit of Edward H. Huxley and Francis E. Drake. 

American Embassy, 
London, March 25, 1916. 

At 5 minutes past 3, when we were about an hour and a half from 
Folkestone, we were seated on the deck talking, a little less than half- 
way back on the starboard side. Without the slightest warning there 
occurred a loud, roaring explosion. Wreckage and tons of water were 
thrown into the air higher than the masts, and the water came down on 
the boat as far back as the stern. We went forward and saw the entire 
forward part of the ship, including part of the bridge and the forward 
mast, gone. Some men and women jumped overboard at once, and we 
threw over rafts and seats to them. We then went to help get the women 
into the lifeboats and afterwards to help the wounded out of the debris. 
We saw at least 15 severely wounded and helped with 5 ourselves. 
Among these were Dr. Penfield and Miss Baldwin. Altogether 6 boats 
were launched. One of these capsized with its passengers. We sup- 
pose 25 or 30 people were lost in this boat. We helped lower 1 boat our- 
selves. Of the remaining 5 boats, 3 were filled with passengers and 
standing off about 100 yards. Of the other 2, 1 was nearly full of water 
and contained only 5 men. We did not see the sixth boat. We know 
of only 3 Americans who got into the lifeboats — Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
and Miss Baldwin. After 10 minutes of watching we decided that as 
the ship was apparently not sinking, we would stay with her. After the 
small boats had been standing by for an hour, they were hailed and the 
people brought back on board. 

About dusk a sailing vessel 3 miles away, which had been standing by 
for some time, was signaled by rockets and waving of blankets. At 
least 30 exploding rockets with colored flares were sent up during the 
evening, but the ship continued her course and disappeared in the dis- 
tance. The wireless remained intact, though the operator said it was 
very difficult to receive because the forward mast was gone and the an- 
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tennse were loose. The boilers remained intact, as we could see the 
steam from the escape pipe, and the electric lights burned until we left 
the ship. 

At 11.30 a French ship came up and took off the women and children 
and half the men, and Miss Baldwin, who was unconscious. Then four 
or five other boats came up and we, with the remaining passengers, were 
taken on a British ship. With us there were seven wounded — five men 
and two women. One man died on the way to England. Five dead 
were left on the hulk, but apparently no Americans among them. We 
arrived in England at 4.30 a. m., and the wounded were transferred to a 
nearby hospital ship. 

The first officer (at least a commissioned officer) of the rescuing Brit- 
ish ship told us that the captain of the Sussex reported to the captain of 
the British ship that he saw clearly the wake of a torpedo. He ported 
his helm hard and in a few seconds longer would have escaped it. No 
life belts were given to the passengers, and we found them with great 
difficulty after the explosion had taken place. In our opinion the ex- 
plosion took place about 50 feet from the bow and apparently on the 
starboard side. 

We solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of our 
knowledge and belief. 

Edward H. Huxley. 
Francis E. Drake. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 25th day of March, 1916. 

Eugene C. Shoecraft, 
Third Secretary of Embassy. 

[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Affidavit of Edward Marshall. 

American Embassy, 

London, March 26, 1916. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the vessel was torpedoed. I, 

myself, did not see the approach of the weapon, but I heard one of the 

higher officers of the Sussex say to a British naval passenger that he had 

seen it, and a quartermaster who was on the bridge with the captain 
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stated to a friend of mine who was in a small boat with him after the 
disaster that he, the captain, and others on the bridge saw the wake of 
the approaching torpedo and sheered the ship so that it might, if possible, 
escape. 

There seems to be absolutely no support for the floating-mine theory 
and every possible support for the torpedo theory. Not long before the 
shock came we had passed floating wreckage, indicating the destruction 
of a vessel. From the deck of the Sussex this flotsam seemed to be 
baled tobacco, but that is a mere guess. Concerning the identity of the 
shattered ship which bore it I have been unable to learn anything. I 
was sitting in the smoking room when the shock came. The effect was 
extraordinary. The smoking room is small, containing four or five 
tables. I, at one of them, was very definitely jarred and was aware in- 
stantly that we had been blown up, but was not seriously shaken. At a 
table just aft of where I sat, not more than 6 or 7 feet distant, a heavy 
man was thrown high into the air, coming down head first upon the chair 
on which he had been sitting with force sufficient to break the chair. 

Of course I hurried to the outer deck. The sun was shining brightly, 
the sea was very far from rough, being animated by nothing more than 
a gentle swell, but a strange, uncanny sound was in the air, vibrant, 
chilling. It was a moan from the ship's company. I heard no screams. 

There was no mad panic. Some women became hysterical and some 
men lost their heads, but the reported scramble for the boats is not true. 
There was amazingly little excitement, but there was something quite as 
dreadful, which was the lack of training on the part of the crew. Capt. 
Mouffet was on the bridge. 

The vessel was probably struck just aft of the bow. It may be that 
the shot was directed against her very cut-water. At any rate, between 
a third and a quarter of the ship was cut off as with a mighty knife. I 
reached the outer deck in time to see this severed portion of the vessel 
before it slowly, unsensationally sank. 

Still there were no screams, but the curious moan, as of many people 
in slow pain, grew louder. Women kept their heads amazingly. Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Phillips Hilton, daughter-in-law of the late Judge Hilton, 
of New York, came up to me. 

"I can't find my daughter," she exclaimed. I had seen her walking 
with a beautiful young girl of 22. I went with her about the deck to 
look for her, but we could not find her anywhere. 

This search was made difficult by a curious cause. The explosion had 
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raised a mighty mass of water from the sea, which had blown backward 
on the ship. It completely missed the forward portion of the remaining 
deck space, leaving it quite dry, but it rushed along the space aft of amid- 
ships with the volume and force of a heavy sea, harming no one, I believe. 
But it made the deck intensely slippery, and as I am lame it complicated 
the search for the young American girl. I did not see Mrs. Hilton again 
for a long time. Then she came to me and told me that her daughter was 
not on the ship and that some one said she had gone off in one of the 
boats. It seemed wise, for the distracted mother's sake, to confirm this 
rumor, and I did so, although I had no ground for it. 

The crowds about the boats had become dense immediately after the 
stunned pause which followed the explosion. From the very first I had 
not the slightest thought of trying to get into a small boat, and so of these 
proceedings I was only an interested and presently a horrified spectator. 
The captain on the bridge had been fully subject to the great shock of the 
explosion. Probably the concussion somewhat stunned him for a few 
moments, for the ship literally had been sheared away just forward of 
the bridge, so near to it, in fact, that the foremast had gone down. He 
was not panic-stricken, but like a man whose brain is dulled. 

Subordinate officers were very competent, but immediately were con- 
fronted by an utterly unseamanlike crew wholly inefficient in such an 
emergency. Some of them began to work at the lines about the davits, 
from which the boats swung, but they worked incompetently. Pas- 
sengers helped them incompetently. Still there was no panic. 

But presently one of the boats touched water. Then there was a rush 
for it. This seemed to be infectious. Some men slid down the ropes into 
the tiny craft, some women jumped for it, some threw children into it. 
Presently it was overloaded and without much difficulty was cast off 
and floated free of the vessel. This was the first boat I saw to thus float 
free. It then seemed certain that the vessel presently would sink and I 
called to some one in the boat to get her to a distance, thinking that 
otherwise the suction of the drowning vessel might take her down with 
us. But no one heard me. The crowd within the boat was not behaving 
well. She was beginning to careen. I could not remove my fascinated 
gaze from her. Presently she capsized. I have no idea how many of her 
company were drowned. For a time they floated, struggling very 
briefly, for I am told the water was intensely cold. Then they began to 
perish, one by one, a few being picked up by other boats which had been 
lowered and drawn near. In the meantime gratings had been thrown 
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overboard in large numbers. I imagine that they had been designed for 
such emergency, but they were too narrow. More than once I saw one 
slowly turn as a struggler seized its edge. Usually the struggler did not 
again appear. Once or twice I saw a swimmer reach and climb upon one, 
only to be overset ere long by someone else. I saw only one person borne 
up efficiently by one. She lay back downwards, supine, arms and feet 
extended. I think she was unconscious as she floated astern. On one 
of these gratings a strange thing occurred. A young woman deliberately 
disrobed and then plunged into the sea. 

On board, ere this, a curiously unexcited chaos had begun to reign. At 
the other boats there was a succession of heartbreaking scenes. Some 
women dropped their children into waiting arms and then jumped after 
them. Some men endeavored to slide down the ropes — a ticklish busi- 
ness, for the boat was rolling, and as often as not they presently hung 
between the small boat and ship. This meant that they must be 
crushed. 

When I turned from these scenes to look again at the boat which had 
capsized, a man was seated on her upturned keel, holding a swimming 
woman's hand. Round about were floating bodies. If they were not 
dead, the chill had dulled them to unconsciousness. 

Two of the boats got clear away, but came back to the Sussex, when 
their inmates saw that she still floated and that the small boats probably 
would not float long. One passed beyond my vision. 

Meanwhile the wireless had been rerigged, some of its stays having 
been carried away by the explosion. It crackled out its S. 0. S. The 
sky grew overcast. A sail appeared and rockets were sent up. The sail 
made not the slightest sign that those who governed it had seen us. 
Later I learned that it was that of a windjammer which had been help- 
less, as the breeze blew, to come to our assistance, but had picked up one 
of the boats. 

A curious thing was visible alongside. It was as if hundreds of yards 
of white cloth had been unrolled and floated at a yard beneath the sur- 
face. I do not know what it was. 

Two of the boats, seeing that the Sussex did not sink, returned and 
their occupants were taken aboard ship. There were many injured to 
look after. One woman had been torn about the abdomen incredibly 
and died on deck. A man had been driven from one of the dining tables 
through the forward end of the ship — which, it must be remembered, was 
quite open — and hung head downward, his legs entangled in immense 
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quantities of wire which had been brought from somewhere by the ex- 
plosion. 

Disagreeable affairs developed. Some of the crew appeared with 
champagne bottles in their pockets, and staggering. This did not be- 
come as serious as might have been the case, for the ship's officers took 
the liquor from them and cast it into the sea. 

I went among the wounded. Their injuries were freakish. Both of 
one man's legs were twisted till his feet pointed backward. Another's 
face had been blown in by the explosion and presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. He was unconscious. 

In the meantime, now and then, we went to the ship's rail but could 
not see that she was settling. The sea was rising. The windjammer was 
slowly disappearing. We were assured that help was coming, but ceased 
to take much stock in the reports, the general impression being that the 
wireless was not working properly. This was strengthened when, even 
before darkness fell, rockets were sent up from the bridge. 

I went below, having done all that I could, and having fallen once or 
twice upon the slippery decks. There, in which I think must be the 
steerage of the ship, we huddled, shivering, some women sobbing, one 
or two, definitely crazed, shrieking constantly, a few children crying, by 
now weakly, and moans coming from the slightly injured. 

Presently we saw a light. Then, after hours of what mounted to dull 
misery, a trawler drew alongside. The transfer of the wounded was 
attempted but was quite impossible, for the vessels bobbed about 
amazingly. Many passengers were pulled aboard the little rescue ship, 
however, and none was injured so far as I could learn. It was as ob- 
viously impossible for me to get aboard the trawler as it had been for me 
to attempt to get into a small boat, although some new-made friends 
came to me asking me to make the effort. Presently, having taken all 
that she could take, and nearly all the women and children, she drew off 
and the dull waiting recommenced. 

It was ended by the appearance of a British destroyer. It pulled up 
alongside and made fast, although the rising seas now and then crashed 
it against the wreck's side viciously. I was among the last to be passed 
from one ship to the other. 

The voyage in to Dover was a quick one. I made it in the quarters 
of the crew, as I could not make the climb down to the commander's 
cabin. There in the crew's quarters half a dozen wounded were in bunks 
and one doctor and some very able amateurs did what could be done for 
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them. One man died as I looked on, and the legs of another hung by 
mere shreds. 

At Dover the wireless already had assembled an ambulance train of 
motor cars. Our landing was made by crossing a British hospital ship, 
at whose side, within the harbor, the destroyer moored, and on this 
hospital ship the living wounded were disposed in part, a few being taken 
to a hospital ashore. The ambulance train conveyed the balance of us 
to hotels. I, myself, was rather helpless by a fall or two upon the slippery 
decks of the disabled ship while I had been endeavoring to help the 
wounded. 

Among the Americans injured moved from the hospital ship to the 
Western Heights Hospital, at Dover, in the morning was George H. 
Crocker, 22 years old, of Fitchburg, Mass. He suffered a concussion of 
the brain at the time of the explosion and remained unconscious up to the 
time I took the train for London. He was on his way to join the Amer- 
ican ambulance at Paris. His cousin, Charles Thomas Crocker, also of 
Fitchburg, was looking after him. 

These young men were standing near the bow of the Sussex when the 
explosion occurred. M. J. E. Baldwin, his wife, Elizabeth S., and their 
daughter Helen were standing near them. They were on their way to 
their home in Paris. 

Tinglewoods Culbertson and Daniel Sargent, respectively 29 and 25, 
also going to join the American ambulance, were among those taken 
from the Sussex by the French trawler. One American woman, Mrs. 
Edna S. Harde, helped everyone despite her own worry. 

Among those injured was Wilder Cradee Pendleton, of Wisconsin, a 
medical student. One of his legs was broken. He was going to France 
on a vacation from the medical school at Oxford. 

The dead were left on board the Sussex. Of these I saw the purser, 
who was found covered with the wire which I have mentioned as among 
the ship's light cargo. Four other men, to me unknown, lay on the upper 
deck. The young girl with the splendid ruby still lay where she died. 
Another woman lay dead in the women's room, and there was the dead 
man swinging head down from the wreckage at the bow. 

These were all the dead I saw aboard ship; but there were those 
swirling, ghastly figures in the sea, turning, twisting, apparently never 
sinking to invisible depths. 

It would be difficult to describe the indignation which was felt by the 
American survivors. Down among the mail bags on the lower deck we 
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held a little indignation meeting while we waited for the rescue ships 
which few of us believed would reach us ere the rising seas should finish 
the torpedo's work. During the course of this extraordinary gathering I 
endeavored to take evidence as to whether we had been torpedoed or 
had struck a mine. All the testimony favored the torpedo theory. One 
of the seamen who was in the boat with Alfred Legresley, of the island 
of Jersey, which after drifting for some hours returned to the Sussex, 
told him that he could positively swear that he actually saw the torpedo 
as it came, saying that it was plainly visible 50 yards or so in front of its 
white fan-shaped wake. A woman passenger, whose name I did not get 
because she fainted, had made a similar statement to me before we left 
the Sussex. Further evidence that it was a torpedo and not a mine came 
to me after we had boarded the destroyer, where an officer informed me 
that a bit of the torpedo had been picked up on the Sussex not far from 
the grim place in which eight or nine sailors asleep in the forecastle had 
been blown to bits with the compartment in which they rested. 

It is impossible to speak with too much enthusiasm of the kindness of 
the officers and men of the destroyer. Their tenderness in handling the 
wounded, their gentle care for the few women who were taken aboard 
that vessel, the reverence with which they treated the two who died as 
we sped in toward Dover, their skill and willingness to risk their own 
lives and limbs during the transfer of the passengers from the disabled 
vessel to the little iron ship alongside all were notable. Nor must it be 
forgotten that her young commander risked his craft to help us. The 
sea was rising rapidly as he lay alongside and every now and then the 
vessels came together with a crash that shook them both and made great 
indentations in the destroyer's outer skin. 

One little episode I must not forget. Perhaps it may be pleasing to 
those of devout religious faith. While things were at their worst aboard 
the Sussex, and I fear I have not indicated quite how bad they were for a 
long period, a small group of Italians gathered and remained quite calm, 
droning, as they waited for what we all knew very probably might be 
the end, an Ave Maria. Over and over, they intoned the chant, and so 
great was its restraining influence that these Latins, usually held to be 
the most excitable of peoples, were among the calmest of the troubled 
passengers. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if, at the end of this imperfect and in- 
complete account of this grimly fascinating experience, I mention some 
of the reflections which irresistibly affected the little knot of us who sat 
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on the mail bags below deck as the slow hours passed while we were 
waiting for assistance or the end. More women and children than men 
were gathered there, some of them injured, all of them shivering, many 
of them beginning to cough rackingly as the effect of wettings or ex- 
posure. Probably there were a score there who had been immersed in 
open sea and rescued in one way or another and very likely some of these 
will pay as high a price for this brief, tragic journey as those who were 
killed outright have already paid. I presume that save for the few ship's 
officers, who may or may not have been armed, as ship's officers may well 
be at all times, there was not an armed man on the vessel. Surely she 
was not a fighting ship. She did not even have a signal gun aboard. 

As far as I could learn she carried no munitions nor anything which 
could be of comfort to the fighting men of France and England save the 
mails, which were to take them news from home. 

Yet she had been torpedoed with all the ruthlessness and malevolence 
which would be excusable only if directed against an actual fighting ship. 
We, who talked this matter over, had seen women, had seen little chil- 
dren, sinking to their death in the cold sea or mangled to their death on 
board by the explosion. Not one of us bore any more relationship to the 
great war than mine, which, to this time, has been merely that of a re- 
corder of opinion. 

The maddest enemy mind could not attach to the poor little old ship 
Sussex any military importance whatsoever; any normally humane 
mind would have stayed a tempted hand at thought of the entirely 
innocent character of her burden. 

Yet, without an instant's warning, the torpedo had been launched at 
us. That it had failed to send the last soul on the vessel to eternity had 
been the merest freak of inconceivable good fortune. The little meeting 
was not pleasantly disposed toward German methods. Had a German 
been on board and had the nature of his blood been learned by chance 
last night, as we swung, slowly settling toward what certainly was 
probable destruction, I am sure he would have fared ill. 

The above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Edward Marshall. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this twenty-sixth day of March, 
1916. 

Eugene C. Shoecraft, 
Third Secretary of Embassy. 

[Seal of the American Embassy.] 
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Deposition of Andre Paul Danger, second engineer of steamship "Sussex." 

[Translation.] 

French Republic, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Boulogne, March 26, 1916. 

DEPOSITION OF THE OFFICER MECHANIC DANGER, ANDRE PAUL, 
OFFICER MECHANIC OF MERCHANT SERVICE, REGISTERED AT 
DIEPPE UNDER NO. 75. 

This day, the 26th of March, 1916, before us, Demoliere, Admin- 
istrator of the Maritime Inscription at Boulogne-on-sea, appeared 
the Officer Mechanic, Andre Paul Danger, No. 75, who embarked 
on board the Sussex in the capacity of second engineer, who made 
to us the following declarations, after having sworn to tell the entire 
truth : 

"I was on duty in the engine room for the crossing between 
Folkestone and Dieppe. I was at my post beside the control of the 
two engines. At 2.50, about, I received a telegraphic order to stop 
the starboard engine. We were at that moment making 175 revolu- 
tions, which correspond to a speed of 15/17 knots. 

"As soon as I received the order to stop the starboard engine I 

stopped it immediately; the port engine continued to turn at 175 

revolutions." 

Q. How much time elapsed between the moment when you stopped 

your starboard engine and the moment of the explosion? — A. " Three to 

four seconds elapsed between the moment that I stopped the starboard 

engine and the moment of the explosion. 

"Almost instantly after signaling 'stop starboard' the telegraph 
signaled 'starboard full speed astern.' In execution of this order di- 
rectly after stopping the starboard engine I reversed to give full speed 
astern. 

"The operation of reversing can be done very rapidly in about one 
second and a half, because of the change speed ' Brown' with combined 
pistons (steam and hydraulic pistons). The vacuum in the condenser 
was normal, viz, 65 vacuum, about. With this vacuum the engine re- 
versed immediately. 

"The starboard engine had scarcely begun to go astern when the 
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explosion took place; the engine had scarcely time to make a few revolu- 
tions astern, which were probably without influence on the ship, because 
the screw could not have time to produce its effect upon the currents of 
water which the port engine was churning up in the opposite direction. 
After the shock took place the captain ordered me to stop both engines at 
once." 

After reading this deposition and after we had asked him whether he 
had anything to add, the officer mechanic, Danger, signed it with us. 
Done at Boulogne on the 26th of March, 1916. 

Danger, 
The Officer Mechanic. 

Demoliere, 
The Administrator of the Maritime Inscription. 
Certified to be an exact copy. 

For the President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and by 
order the Minister Plenipotentiary Sub-Director. 

Jean Gout. 
[Foreign office seal.] 



Affidavit of Mark Baldwin. 1 
[Translation.] 

declaration of mr. mark baldwin, american citizen, shipwrecked 
on the steamer "sussex." 

French Republic, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
In the year 1916, the 26th of March, at 17 o'clock, we, Georges Jean 
Valleins, special commissary of the railway police, living at Boulogne 
sur mer, judiciary police officer, assistant of the procuror of the Re- 
public, accompanied by Mr. Sivadon, special assistant commissary, 
proceeded to the Hotel Sussex, at Wimereux, where, in the presence 
of Mr. Certeux, sous prefet of Boulogne sur mer, we heard Mr. Mark 
Baldwin, corresponding member of the Institut de France, aged 55 
years, domiciled in Baltimore, 118 West Franklin Street, American citi- 

1 Copy received from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Ambassador 
Sharp and transmitted with his dispatch No. 3123. 
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zen in residence at Paris, 11 bis Bd Delassert, who, after having taken 
an oath to tell the truth, nothing but the truth, and the whole truth, 
made to us the following declaration: 

Accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Baldwin we embarked, on the 24th 
of March, on board the Sussex, at Folkestone, our destination being 
Paris. 

We left after noticing that there were on board other Americans, 
amongst whom two young men traveling for the American Ambulance 
in Paris. 

We were seated in the stern beside the heavy baggages, and after tak- 
ing our lunch on board my wife and I were seated there. My daughter 
was with the two young Americans of whom I have spoken close to the 
captain's cabin. 

Suddenly there was a shock, followed by an explosion. The shock 
and the explosion were distinctly separate. 

A great quantity of debris and a wave of water were thrown upon the 
ship. There was great confusion. 

Before the explosion my wife and I, who were in the stern, had seen 
nothing. We looked for the life belts in the saloon, and I helped my wife 
to get into a small boat with other women. Then I ran to search for my 
daughter. I looked all over the front part of the steamer, but she was 
not there. The place where she had been standing with the two young 
men had disappeared. Not finding my daughter, I returned to my wife 
at the place where I had left her. She was on the deck, the sailors hav- 
ing made all the people who were in the boat get out. 

I looked for another boat in which my wife and several other ladies 
had been taken by three or four gentlemen. When the boat was full, 
I went back to look for my daughter. I did not find her and I supposed 
that she left in another boat. I jumped into the boat where my wife 
was, sliding down the ropes, when to my surprise there I found my daugh- 
ter stretched out, almost dead. 

We remained in this boat until sunset; five other boats, I believe, 
were like ours, overcrowded. After a discussion we decided to remain 
near the Sussex; a single boat drew away until we lost sight of it. 

I saw many people in the water. We were in the second boat, from 
which the passengers clambered aboard the Sussex with the authoriza- 
tion of the captain. The sea was a little rougher, and the operation was 
difficult, especially for my daughter, who was still unconscious. We were 
on the lower deck, where we remained with many others until after eleven 
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o'clock, when it was announced that a ship was close to us with facilities 
for disembarking. Women were taken first; my wife and my daughter 
were the last, because it was difficult to transport my daughter. After 
the women, a number of men were embarked on the Marie-Therese 
until she was full. I was of the number. 

I noticed that a good many remained behind on the Sussex. A bed 
was found for my daughter, and the crew of the boat treated us admir- 
ably. They made coffee for us, and after three-fourths of an hour we 
arrived at Boulogne. We were the last to leave the ship, because an 
ambulance had been ordered for my daughter, and all three of us were 
transported to the General Hospital No. 14, at Wimereux. 

I do not know what became of the two young men with whom my 
daughter was talking. They were Mr. Crocker, of Boston, a Harvard 
student, coming over as military driver in the American Ambulance at 
Paris, and Mr. Penfield, a student at the University of Oxford. 

My daughter on her arrival at the hospital was in a condition of phys- 
ical prostration and mental confusion, doubtless provoked by a blow 
on the skull. Her right side is for the moment paralyzed. Up to the 
present her condition remained about the same, but this afternoon 
she showed better symptoms. 



Affidavit of Wilder G. Penfield. 

Western Heights Military Hospital, 
. Dover, March 27, 1916. 

I was leaning on the forward rail, as far in the bow as possible, talking 
to Miss Baldwin and George Crocker. A few minutes before the ex- 
plosion, Mr. Baldwin was also talking to us. Whether he had left us or 
not, I do not know. We were looking at some sea gulls, forward and a 
little to the starboard. The explosion sounded like a huge rending of 
boards and occurred about 3 o'clock. I felt no unusual movement of the 
ship before the explosion. My only sensation was one of falling amid 
flying boards. I was conscious the entire time. I lifted a few boards 
off of me and crawled to the deck. 

I then looked for Miss Baldwin and George Crocker. I found the 
latter immediately in front of the closed cabin; I dragged him to the 
deck. He was badly entangled in small wire coils. These latter were 
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everywhere in the wreckage — small steel wire coils — about 6 inches in 
diameter. Under Crocker was a young woman whom I thought was 
Miss Baldwin. I carried her to the deck, turned her over — and believed 
her not to be Miss Baldwin. The woman was then dead or died soon 
afterwards. She had on a green coat edged with brown or dark fur and 
she had dark hair. 

I saw a man, almost over the water, hanging by his feet. I said to 
myself, "There's Mr. Baldwin." The man had iron gray hair, and as it 
was impossible to reach him, I suppose he slid into the water afterwards. 

I noticed no change of motion of the boat just previous to the ex- 
plosion. I did not see a mine or torpedo, although I was looking out on 
the water at the time, to a spot about 200 yards distant. A torpedo, 
however, might have come directly from the left or right without my 
seeing it. 

The above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Wilder G. Penfield. 

Sworn to and attested before me, this 27th day of March, 1916. 

Eugene C. Shoecraft, 
Third Secretary of Embassy. 

[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Report of Auguste Mouffet, captain of steamship "Sussex." 

[Translation.] 

THE CAPTAIN OF STEAMSHIP "SUSSEX," AUGUSTE MOUFFET, TO MR. 
GUERIN, COMMANDER OF THE FLEET AT DIEPPE. 

I, the undersigned, Auguste Mouffet, captain of the steamer Sussex, 
of the Compagnie des Chemins der Fer de l'Etat, declare that I left 
Folkestone for Dieppe, with 325 passengers, 53 men in crew, mail for 
India and the baggage of the passengers, at 1.25 p. m. the 24th of March, 
1916. Course, true S. 36° W. passing 1 mile off Dungeness, at 2 p. m. 
I am running east, west of that light. Headed true S. 3° W. about 2.50 
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p. m. I am 13 miles off Dungeness, longitude — , latitude — , I espy the 
wake of a torpedo at about 150 meters on the port side. I immediately 
order helm 30° to starboard in order to bring her about quicker and stop 
starboard engine which was done at once. In spite of all my efforts 
I was unable to avoid the torpedo which struck the bow of the Sussex 
at the foremast, producing a formidable explosion tearing off the entire 
bow as far as the first water tight bulkhead. 

After having found that the boat was in a critical position and in order 
to save human life, I gave the order to lower the lifeboats and rafts. 
This was done quietly and coolly by the crew. I also gave orders for the 
wireless operator to send signal according to instructions No. 87 of July 
10, 1915. In spite of all my precautions the lifeboats were overloaded 
by the passengers, who, seized with a momentary panic, jumped into the 
boats and caused two of them to capsize; a part of their contents was 
thrown into the sea and disappeared. 

It is to be regretted that in these terrible circumstances I have to 
mourn the death of several members of the crew and of passengers, the 
number of whom I can not state even approximately, all the less as a 
part of the passengers and crew were picked up by the mobilized trawler 
Marie Therese at 10.40 p. m., and the other part, including the wounded, 
were taken on board an English torpedo boat at midnight. Toward 1 
a. m. of the 25th an English destroyer, seeing that it was impossible to 
make headway with my own engines reversed, took me in tow and towed 
me for about 45 minutes; the hawser having parted, the destroyer then 
went in search of a tug-boat, which towed me for about 1 hour and 30 
minutes, when a second one came to help the first, and they towed me 
into Boulogne-sur-mer with the tide, about 2 p. m. of the 25th. The ship 
is moored to the wharf in the smaller harbor; the bodies of the passengers 
killed by the explosion, baggage, and mail were removed. 

I have to bring to the notice of the higher authority the devotion, 
initiative, and coolness of my crew, and above all of Messrs. Rondeau, 
second mate; Delabarre, second engineer; Danger, second engineer; 
Gosselin, third engineer; Lesne, boatswain; who never ceased to prevent 
a panic and to encourage the passengers. 

Such is my report, that I swear to be sincere and true in all its contents, 
reserving to myself the right to supplement it if need be. 

Read and signed by the leading members of the crew. 

The captain: 

A. Mouffet. 
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Deposition of Gertrude Lehman Barnes. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. My name is Gertrude Lehman Barnes. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. I was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on February 9, 1873. 

3. Q. Where is your present home in the United States? — A. My 
home is at 128 West Eleventh Street, New York City. 

4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American, native. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. Buyer. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. Not that I know of for I went 
direct into a cabin. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was in a private cabin on the upper deck and was asleep at the time. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I saw no trace of a 
submarine. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. I did not see any 
track of a torpedo, being in my cabin at the time of the explosion. 

11. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I do not 
know; I can only speak from hearsay. 

12. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I did not see any guns. 

13. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No; 
they were not. 

14. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. They were in a very 
poor condition indeed; the straps were rotten. As soon as I tried to tie 
the strap, it broke off. 

15. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. No; not that I 
saw; the only ones I saw lowered were handled by the passengers. 

16. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — A. 
No; there were only six lifeboats, and every one seemed leaky. 

17. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; it was. 

18. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — if so, 
who? — A. No; I do not know of any. 

19. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
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vessel from the shore at the time? — A. The explosion took place, I be- 
lieve, at about 3 o'clock. I do not know how far we were from shore, 
but as soon as it got a little dark we saw the light of a lighthouse. 

20. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. No; not that I saw. 

21. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck, and if so, how 
many? — A. I saw people I supposed were dead, I did not stop to ex- 
amine them, but I saw two men and one woman who seemed to be dead, 
though I can not be sure. 

22. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. Yes; but I walked 
away to the other side of the ship, as the sight was so dreadful, and not to 
see them go down. I saw two lifeboats capsize and all the people strug- 
gling in the water; one woman and a little boy seemed on the point of 
going down just as I turned away. 

23. Q. You remained on the steamer? — A. Yes; until we were taken 
off the Sussex by the Marie-Therese and taken to Boulogne. 

Gertrude Lehman Barnes. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Robt. W. Bliss, 
The Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, 
at Paris, this 27th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Samuel Flagg Bemis. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. My name is Samuel Flagg Bemis. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. At Worcester, Mass., Oc- 
tober 20, 1891. 

3. Q. Where is your present home in the United States? — A. At 
Medford, Mass. 

4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American, native. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. I am a student, as travelling 
fellow of Harvard University. 
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6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. Yes. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. It was flying a French flag at 
Folkestone; at the time the explosion occurred it was flying no flag; I 
distinctly noticed this because I had observed a few minutes before that 
the flag had been taken down. I speak of the flag at the stern of the 
ship. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was standing on the second-class deck, near the stern. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I saw no submarine. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. I distinctly saw a 
white streak in the water, which was unmistakable; I observed this a 
few seconds before the explosion occurred, because my attention was 
called to it by the exclamation of the man at my side, who shouted, 
" What's that * * * ." The streak was on the left-hand side of the 
ship; as far as I can estimate, it extended out from the ship for about 200 
yards, but before my eyes were able to follow fully the length of the trail, 
and at the same time realizing the significance of what that trail meant, 
my attention was drawn away from it, and the explosion occurred almost 
immediately afterwards. The trail, however, was unmistakable. 

11. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. The tor- 
pedo. In saying this I say so as a man who knows nothing at all about 
marine matters. It seems to me that the trail was unmistakable. I 
observed it a few seconds, just how many I can not say, but a very few 
seconds before the explosion occurred, and the fact that my attention 
was called to the trail, that I realized that it was probably a torpedo 
from the appearance of the wake in the water, is what convinces me that 
it was a torpedo. 

12. Q. Did you see a periscope? — A. No. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I can not answer as to that; I did 
not see any evidence of her being armed. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. In very poor con- 
dition, from what I saw at the time I went below for a life belt in one of 
the lockers in the second-class cabin. I found none in the lockers, but I 
found three in a corner, and these three were in a very poor condition. 
I attempted to attach one to myself, but the tapes fell apart and the ma- 
terial of which the tapes were made was rotten. However, I took parts 
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of one on deck, and there, with a pocket knife, I succeeded in getting a 
piece of light rope from a pile on deck, and with this attached the im- 
perfect life belt about my chest. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. I saw none low- 
ered by the crew, but I can not answer as to whether they were lowered 
by the crew or not; I suppose that the one which I got into eventually 
and in which I was a few seconds was lowered by the crew since previ- 
ously another young American and I had tried to lower it, but did not 
succeed, as we could not manage the ropes. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — A. 
By no means. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. I saw a mast with 
wires which appeared to me to be similar to those I had observed on 
other vessels; I take it that this was a wireless. 

19. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was 
the vessel from shore at the time? — A. I can not answer precisely as to 
the hour, because I did not look at my watch, but as nearly as I can esti- 
mate the time which passed since we left Folkestone it was about 3 
o'clock; I can not say just how far the vessel was from shore, but there 
was no land in sight. 

20. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it; if so, 
who? — A. No; not to my personal knowledge. When I got on the boat 
I knew none of the Americans on board, since I was traveling absolutely 
alone. I was told by Americans whom I met after the accident that 
several Americans had been killed. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. I did not see any myself and I believe that there was no 
vessel in sight. 

22. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
many? — A. After I returned to the Sussex, after having been picked up 
from a life raft, I saw several bodies lying on the deck, but it seemed that 
nobody was allowed to go up to the front part of the deck, and I was 
asked by somebody not to go there, and hence refrained, but I saw 
several bodies lying on the deck; one moved his leg a little. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw one man 
immediately after the explosion, who apparently had been blown into 
the sea, though I can not say for sure whether he was blown in the sea; 
he had grasped the log line of the boat and was hanging on there, his 
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face covered with blood. Immediately after I looked again, perhaps 
one or two minutes after; he was no more to be seen. While I was on 
the life raft I saw several persons about me struggling in the water; I 
did not count them exactly; I was not able to help anyone; they were all 
too far away from me, and I was busy caring for myself. There were 
quite a dozen around me; not within reach, however. After I had been 
in the water for an hour or so most of these people seemed to have dis- 
appeared. There were a few, five or six, who had floated out near me 
on life rafts. Also, before I left the ship, I observed on the starboard 
side a man struggling in the water, grasping a rope which hung over the 
steamer. 

24. Q. Did you see the effect that was produced by the explosion on 
the steamer itself? And if so, describe what you saw. — A. The first 
effect I saw was a huge mass, evidently the front of the ship, which 
swept by the stern a few seconds after the explosion; the next I saw of 
the effect of the explosion was from a raft on the sea as I gradually drifted 
away from the boat, from which I could clearly see that the whole bow 
of the ship had disappeared. The final sight I had of the effect of the 
explosion was not so clear; this was when I was leaving on the French 
vessel, which took us off; we went by very quickly the bow of the ship 
and I could see in the faint light of the ship's lanterns the same thing, 
viz : That the bow was entirely torn off. 

25. Q. Did you see whether there were any plates of the vessel that 
were bent outward or inward in the forepart when the explosion oc- 
curred? — A. I can not answer that. 

In saying that I am not familiar with marine matters I mean to say 
that I have no more knowledge than the average layman, but I do not 
wish to cast the inference that because of the lack of greater knowledge 
in this matter I might be mistaken as to the torpedo. The track in the 
water, to my mind, was unmistakable. I do not see how it could 
have been made by anything else than a torpedo fired from some 
distance. 

Samuel F. Bemis. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Robt. W. Bliss, 
Secretary of the Embassy of the 
United States of America, at Paris, 
this 27th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 
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Deposition of Tingle Woods Culbertson. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Tingle Woods Culbertson. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. At Wheeling, W. Va., 
on January 15, 1887. 

3. Q. Where is your present home in the United States? — A. At 
Sewickley, Pa. 

4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American, 
native. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — -A. Steel business. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — A. Yes. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. Yes; I noticed that it was 
flying a French flag when we set sail. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. 
I was standing at the railing that separates the first from the second 
class, near the middle of the boat, on the side opposite the one on which 
the boat was struck. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. None whatever. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No. 

11. Q. Were you in a position where you could have seen the track 
of the torpedo? — A. No, because the torpedo struck on the forward 
port side, and I was looking toward the stern, standing on the starboard 
side. 

12. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I do not 
know. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. There were no arms visible 
from the deck, and I did not examine the boat thoroughly. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. So 
far as I know, there was no warning either before or after the explosion. 

15. Q. Were the life belts in a position where they could be easily 
obtained? — A. There was one row hanging around the exterior rail 
of the beat, and there were others in chests which the sailors took out 
and threw on deck. 

16. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. In very good con- 
dition. 
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17. Q. Did you not notice anything wrong in the belt which you put 
on? — A. No, I did not. I also noticed that the crew and all the pas- 
sengers wore belts, which were in very good condition, while on 
board. 

18. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. One I am sure 
was not manned by the crew, and how it was lowered I can not say. 
The other boat, which was lowered on the other side, may have been 
manned by the crew, but I do not know how it was lowered. These 
two boats of which I have just spoken were large. I observed two other 
smaller boats, one of which capsized almost immediately on reaching 
the water, the other of which gradually filled with water. As far as I 
know, the occupants of these two smaller boats were mostly saved. 
The occupants of the two larger boats were rowed about for some time, 
and later returned on board the Sussex. 

19. Q. Did the lifeboats seem adequate to accommodate all pas- 
sengers? — A. No; because when all the boats had been put out there 
were between 100 and 150 people left on board the Sussex. 

20. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes-, before 
the explosion, but afterwards the forward mast which bore the antennae 
was blown completely overboard, thus damaging the wireless to such an 
extent as to limit the transmission of messages to a very small radius, 
although it was still possible to receive messages from a much greater 
distance. 

21. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it? If 
so, who? — A. Yes; I saw a girl lying dead on deck who was pointed 
out to me as being Miss Baldwin. 

22. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was 
the vessel from shore at the time? — A. Shortly after 3 p. m., roughly 
speaking, we were about mid-channel when the explosion took place. 
We were so informed by the crew of the submarine destroyer which 
came to our rescue later on. Shortly after dark I saw the light from a 
lighthouse. 

23. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she 
was struck? — A. No; not at the time she was struck, but about an 
hour afterwards we saw a sailboat very far off to starboard; it was hard 
to tell whether it even noticed us. Toward dark a small sailboat seen 
from the rear seemed to be coming our way, but turned and sailed off 
in the opposite direction. 
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24. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
many? — A. The one I have mentioned, which was pointed out to me 
as being Miss Baldwin. 

25. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — -A. No; I saw some 
in the water, but later saw them rescued. 

26. Q. You remained on the steamer? — A. Yes; I remained on the 
steamer until the time when I was taken off with many others by the 
Marie-TMrese to Boulogne. 

T. W. CULBERTSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Henry R. Carey, 
Third Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, at Paris, 

this 27th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



De-position of Calliope A. Fennell. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

1. Q. What is your name? — -A. Mrs. Calliope A. Fennell. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. Majestic Hotel, New York. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. American by marriage. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. Ithaca, Greece, 15th 
May, 1875. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. . 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — A. Yes, I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag, and if so, what flag? — A. I did not 
notice any flag. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was sitting near the bow, in front of the smoking room, my back turned 
to the bow, on the right side of the ship. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I saw no trace of a 
submarine. 
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10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. I saw no track of a 
torpedo. 

11. Q. If so, from what side of the boat did it seem to come? — 
A. 

12. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. I thought 
the explosion might be caused by a mine. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I did not notice that the Sussex 
carried any armament. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. They 
were not. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. They were in bad 
condition; there were no straps on the one I had. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. They were not 
lowered by the crew — I did not see any one of the crew or the officers at 
the time; one boat capsized which was full of passengers. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — • 
A. There were only 4 boats for 380 passengers. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. I saw no wireless 
apparatus, but think there was one. 

19. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — if so, 
who? — A. I do not know. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. Half past 2; we were still very near 
Folkestone, although we did not see the land. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. Nothing all around but a sailing boat which seemed to ap- 
proach, then went away. 

22. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck — and if so, how 
many? — A. I saw three prostrate bodies on one side of the boat then, 
two more on the other side — these last two were covered when we re- 
turned to the boat which we had left for a few hours. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw several 
people drowning — one woman who was picked up in my boat died after- 
wards. 

Have you any remarks to make? 

Remarks: Yes, I wish to say it is extraordinary that there were not 
more lifeboats — that belts were not in a better condition — and that 
there was nobody to say what to do. We were in the boat wondering 
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what to do, and when we approached the ship the captain simply said to 
keep far from it. 
One boat was sent to the nearest lighthouse to call for help. 

Calliope A. Fennell. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Aethub Hugh Fbazieb, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America 
at Paris this 27th March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Daniel Sargent. 

Amebican Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Daniel Sargent. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. I was born at Wareham, 
Mass., August 22, 1890. 

3. Q. Where is your present home in the United States? — A. Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American, native. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. I am a teacher. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex, leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. I never noticed the flag. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was in the stern, just where the second-class passengers are railed off 
from the first. I was in the first-class part of the stern. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I saw no trace of 
any. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. I was looking toward 
the stern and could not have seen it. 

11. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. I could not 
really tell. 

12. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. No; it was not armed. 

13. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No. 

14. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. They seemed very 
old and soggy and I never knew if they could support anyone. There 
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were some new life belts in a chest, but most of them were hanging round 
the side of the ship on rails; there was no sign telling where they were. 
Some of the life belts were without any strap. 

15. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. No. 

16. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — 
A. No. 

17. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; until the 
explosion came; it was then destroyed when the mast went down. I was 
told by an English newspaper man that they could receive messages but 
not send any out. The captain gave out that they were receiving mes- 
sages. 

18. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it? If so, 
who? — A. Only by disappearance; I did not see a dead American. 
Miss Baldwin I saw within a minute of the explosion; afterwards I could 
find no trace of her. I saw most of the wounded but did not happen to 
see her; she was blown up on the captain's bridge but I did not see her 
there. 

19. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. I should think that the explosion 
took place about 5 minutes after 3. No shore was visible at the time. 

20. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. There were several sailing craft on the horizon. 

21. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
many? — A. I saw several bodies that seemed to be dead; I would not 
have known if they were quite dead or not. 

22. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I did not see a 
single person actually go down. I saw people float out and disappear 
and never come back, but not actually go down. 

The boat seemed to have been struck on the left by something that 
passed through it to the right, for on that side the sheeting of the boat 
was entirely turned round almost like a horseshoe as though it had been 
forced back. The boat did not rise up in the air when it was struck. 

Daniel Sargent. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Robt. W. Bliss, 
Secretary of the Embassy of the 
United States of America, at Paris, 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] this 27th day of March, 1916. 
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Deposition of Gertrude Wenzlick Warren. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Gertrude Wenzlick Warren. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. American. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. St. Louis, September 13, 
1887. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. None. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — A. I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag; and, if so, what flag? — A. I did not 
notice a flag. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — 
A. Between first and second class — aft. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I did not see a 
submarine. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. Yes; I was looking 
out over the water, which I had seldom seen so calm and such a deep 
blue; I suddenly saw a white streak approaching the ship with a kind 
of wiggling movement; I am no judge of distances, but I am sure it was 
at least the length of the ship. I exclaimed to myself, "torpedo," and 
I am told that I said, "There it is," simultaneously with the explosion. 

11. Q. If so, from what side of the boat did it seem to come? — 
A. From the left side. 

12. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. The tor- 
pedo. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I did not see any sign of guns. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No; they 
were not. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. In bad condition. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. No; they were 
lowered by the passengers. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — 
A. No; there were only 6 lifeboats. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; it was. 

19. Q. Do you know, of your personal knowledge, of any American 
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having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — if so, 
who? — A. No; I did not. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. About 3 o'clock; I do not know how 
far, but no land was in sight. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck?— A. No. 

22. Q. Did you see any bodies lying on the deck, and if so, how 
many? — A. I saw three people prostrate on the deck, but I can not say 
whether they were dead or only wounded. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw one person 
who went down. 

Gertrude Wenzlick Warren. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, at Paris, 

this 27th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Edward Harold Williams-Ashman. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 27, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Edward Harold Williams- Ashman. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. 68 rue de la Tour, Paris. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. I am a British subject. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. In Detroit, Mich., on 
September 30, 1885. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. Clergyman. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — A. Yes; I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag, and if so, what flag?— A. French 
flag. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was sitting midship on the starboard side of the ship facing the sea. 
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9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. No trace of a sub- 
marine. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No track of a torpedo. 

11. Q. If so, from what side of the boat did it seem to come? — A. 

12. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. Something 
seemed to strike the side on which I was sitting; my chair swung 
round. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I saw nothing leading me to be- 
lieve it was. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. I was 
not. I do not know if other people were. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. The first two life 
belts which I found were without straps; after that I discovered one in 
good condition, and apparently there were others in good condition still 
unused. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. One, I know, was 
not; the others I do not know. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — 
A. I can not say; there were either six or eight. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; it was. 

19. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it; if so, 
who? — A. No; I only knew of several Americans being injured. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was 
the vessel from shore at the time? — A. About 3 o'clock; there was no 
land in sight. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck?— A. No. 

22. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck, and if so, how 
many? — A. Yes; I saw two dead bodies. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw three persons 
who were drowning. 

E. H. WILLIAMS-ASHMAN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, at Paris, 

this 27th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 
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Affidavit of Charles T. Crocker, Hid. 

Lord Warden Hotel, 
Dover, March 28, 1916. 
I was walking in the stern of the boat when the explosion occurred. 

1 was thrown off my feet and washed against the railing by a wave that 
appeared to come from overhead. There was a slight panic for awhile — 
the lifeboats being overcrowded, and I remember one capsizing before 
reaching the water. The life belts were in very poor shape. It must have 
been over 30 minutes before I missed my cousin, George Crocker — and 
it suddenly dawned on me that some must have been wounded by the 
explosion. I may add here that the explosion seemed terrific at the time, 
and even cracked the deck in the stern near where I was standing. After 
the explosion there was a long white sort of a ribbon which came from 
the bow of the ship. It was about half the length of the ship, I should say 

2 feet wide and floated 2 or 3 feet under the water. It looked something 
like a strip of paper. There was also a great deal of small coil wire both 
in the water and all over the deck. After getting to the wounded the 
remainder of the time, that is, until 11.30, when a French tug came up, 
was occupied by helping the injured. 

The above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Charles T. Crocker, HId. 
Mar. 28, 1916. 

Sworn to and attested before me this 28th day of March, 1916. 

Eugene C. Shoecraft, 
Third Secretary of Embassy. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Lilian S. Harde. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Lilian S. Harde. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. At New York, Septem- 
ber 8, 1870. 

3. Q. Where is your present home? — A. Hotel Majestic, Paris. 
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4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. Assistant at the Pasteur In- 
stitute, Paris. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — A. Yes. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. I did not notice, myself, but 
was told that she flew a French flag. 

8. Q. Where were you when the explosion occurred? — A. I was 
dozing on deck, midships, on the port side. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. No; I saw nothing. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No; I did not, but 
previous to the explosion my eyes were shut. 

11. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. My opinion 
on this subject is based entirely upon hearsay. It was stated around me 
that, from the way the bow of the boat was cut after the explosion, the 
damage could only have been done by a torpedo. 

12. Q. How would you describe the noise of the explosion? — A. . 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. No. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No; 
neither before nor after the explosion. 

15. Q. Were the life belts in a position where they could be easily 
obtained? — A. Yes. 

16. Q. In what condition were they? — A. My life belt, which came 
from downstairs, was in good condition, but I saw a number lying on the 
deck which had apparently fallen to pieces as a result of the wetting they 
got from the shower of water on the deck after the explosion. There 
were, however, plenty of good ones to go around. 

17. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. No; the people 
took them and lowered them themselves. I think a great number of the 
crew were killed at the bow. 

18. Q. ? — A. No. I do not think there were sufficient boats, but 

there were a great many rafts, all of which were not used. 

19. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; but the ap- 
paratus went down in the explosion and was only repaired two hours 
later. 

20. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — if so, 
whom? — A. No, I do not of my personal knowledge know of any Ameri- 
can having been killed, although I heard at once that Prof. Baldwin and 
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his daughter were dead, as they had been sitting in the bow of the 
boat. 

21. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. At 3 o'clock; or, in other words, 
three hours before the boat was scheduled to arrive at Dieppe. We were 
an hour and a half out of Folkestone by my watch. It took us one and a 
half hours to reach Boulogne from the moment the trawler took us 
aboard; at that time we had drifted far out of our original course. 

22. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she 
was struck? — A. No. 

23. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck, and if so, how 
many? — A. . 

24. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. Yes; I saw several 
people drowning — some who had jumped into the water and some who 
were in the capsized lifeboat. 

25. Q. Have you anything to add? — A. I should like to add that the 
French officers who manned the boat did admirably. 

Lillian S. Harde. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Henry R. Carey, 
Third Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, 
at Paris, this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



De-position of Edna S. Harde. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Edna S. Harde. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. At New York, Novem- 
ber 26, 1874. 

3. Q. Where is your present home? — A. Hotel Majestic, Paris. 

4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father? — A. American, na- 
tive. 

5. What is your occupation? — A. Doctor, specialist in bacteriology, 
working at Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
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6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex, leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 25th instant? — -A. Yes. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag? — A. I know only from hearsay 
that the Sussex flew a French flag. 

8. Q. Where were you when the explosion occurred? — A. I was 
asleep in a ladies' cabin. 

9. Q. How long was it before you reached the deck after the explosion? 
— A. A minute or two. 

10. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine or the track of a torpedo? 
—A. No. 

11. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. I can not 
give an opinion on the subject, as I do not know. 

12. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. There were no arms visible 
from the upper deck as far as I could see, and no arms nor munitions 
were loaded before the boat set sail. I watched the operations of 
loading very carefully from the time I got on the boat until it was 
finished. 

13. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. I per- 
sonally was not warned. 

14. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. All that I saw were 
in good condition. 

15. Q. Were the life belts in a position where they could be easily 
obtained? — A. All the chairs had life belts in their backs and belts also 
hung around the railing of the ship. There were others under the pillows 
in the ladies' saloon. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. I saw two life- 
boats lowered, which reached the water safely. A member of the crew, 
whom my sister states to have been a stoker, was in charge of the lower- 
ing of the boat she was in. 

17. Q. Did the lifeboats seem adequate to accommodate all pas- 
sengers? — A. No; apparently not, because there were about 100 of us 
left on board the Sussex; but there were many rafts. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. It was. 

19. Q. Do you know, of your personal knowledge, of any Americans 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it? If 
so, who? — A. I was told at the time that Mr. and Miss Baldwin, who 
had been seen in the front of the boat, had immediately disappeared. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. I heard that the explosion took 
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place at 3 o'clock. It was said at the time that we were nearer England 
than France. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she 
was struck? — A. No; except three boats on the horizon, which soon dis- 
appeared. 

22. Q. What was the explosion like? — A. It was a very sharp, quick 
explosion, over at once, accompanied and followed by a tremendous 
crash as of wood and glass. On leaving the Sussex on the Marie Therese, 
I noticed that the metal plates of the Sussex were bent outward on what 
seemed to be her left side in the extreme front of the boat. 

23. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, 
how many? — A. I saw one dead body of a blonde young woman, about 
25 years old, on the upper deck near the bow on the right-hand side; as 
a physician, I am certain that she was dead. 

24. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. Saw many in the 
water, but all apparently supported by life belts or rafts, etc. This was 
very shortly after the explosion. I wish to add that the French crew 
behaved splendidly as far as I saw. 

Edna S. Harde. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Henry R. Carey, 
Third Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, at Paris, 
this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of John H. Hearley. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. My name is John H. Hearley. 

2. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. I was born at Albany, 
N. Y., on September 20, 1889. 

3. Q. Where is your present home in the United States? — A. Albany, 
N. Y. 
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4. Q. What was the citizenship of your father?— A. My father was a 
naturalized American of British origin. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. I am a journalist. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex, leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag, and, if so, what flag? — A. I am not 
absolutely sure, but it seems to me if she showed a flag that it was a 
French one. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was standing in the rear of the vessel, well back of the ship, at the end 
of the first class. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. I saw no trace of a 
submarine. 

10. Q. Did you see a periscope? — A. I saw nothing resembling a 
periscope. 

11. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. I did not see the track 
of a torpedo. 

12. Q. What, in your opinion, caused the explosion? — A. I have no 
certitude as to the cause of the explosion; I do not know whether a mine 
or a torpedo occasioned it. At first I did not believe it was an explosion, 
it sounded to me more like a slam of a heavy door instead of an explosion 
which made the Sussex a ship without a bow. I have not the slightest 
idea of the cause of the explosion. 

13. Q. Did you see a sheet of water thrown up by the explosion and 
falling on the deck of the vessel? — A. No; I saw no water thrown upon 
the deck of the vessel by the explosion. I was pacing the stern of the 
boat and the cabins blocked such a sight. 

14. Q. What was the condition of the sea; was it calm, glassy, or had 
it some movement? — A. The sea, as I remember it, was quite calm and 
with little movement. 

15. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I am not certain that the Sussex 
was armed or not; I am sure that personally I saw no guns upon her. 

16. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. Per- 
sonally I was never warned to put on a life belt. 

17. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. Speaking of the life 
belts collectively, I know little or nothing about them; the one I picked 
up, which was the last one in sight on the deck, apparently was in good 
condition. 

18. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. After I realized 
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that an. explosion had occurred, I looked about for a life belt; everybody 
around me seemed to have picked one up immediately after the shock; I 
myself did not find one until I discovered one well forward in the vessel 
swinging on a rail. I put on this life belt and shouted to some frightened 
women to follow me, and made for a lifeboat swinging desertedly near 
the captain's cabin. Three other civilians and I launched this boat and 
lowered it into the sea. Previously we had taken on board a number of 
women from the Sussex and picked up three or four who were clinging to 
rafts in the water. Personally I saw the crew of the Sussex launch two 
other lifeboats at about this time. 

19. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — A. 
The lifeboats on the Sussex not only did not seem adequate to accommo- 
date all the passengers, but in my mind were not adequate. 

20. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. The vessel was 
equipped with wireless. 

21. Q. Do you know, of your personal knowledge, of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it; if 
so, who? — A. Personally I know of no American who was killed by the 
explosion or drowned as the result of it. At first several other American 
survivors and I believed Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, of Philadelphia, to 
have been killed; however, she has since been reported wounded. 

22. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was 
the vessel from shore at the time? — A. The explosion was,heard about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon; we were about two hours out of Folkestone it 
seemed to me. Later I heard that the Sussex was about in mid-channel 
at the time. 

23. Q. Did you see any land at the time? — A. As far as I remember, 
no land was in sight at the time of the explosion. 

24. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she 
was struck? — A. No other moving craft was near the Sussex at the time 
she was struck, as far as I could see. However, a short while before we 
had passed a mass of floating freight which appeared to be relics of a 
sunken steamer. A dirigible which had trailed our steamer for some 
time after we left Folkestone also had been out of sight for a matter of 
10 or 15 minutes, it seemed to me, when the explosion occurred. 

25. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
many? — A. I saw several bodies lying on the deck; three of these I be- 
lieved to be corpses; one, however, I now understand was that of Miss 
Baldwin, who is alive. Personally, I think five or six who were ren- 
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derecl unconscious by the shock of the explosion or falling debris were at 
first believed to be dead. 

26. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. Our lifeboat 
picked up three or four half-drowned women. There were others, men 
and women, who were clinging to rafts at some distance away from our 
boat; I am not certain whether these were picked up or not, but it seems 
probable that some of them, at least, were drowned, among these I 
think, was Granados and his wife who were fellow passengers of mine on 
the Rotterdam. 

I wish to add that an interview reported with me in the Matin, of 
March 28, in which I am stated to have said the Germans were assassins 
and pirates, and that the Sussex was torpedoed, is a misquotation almost 
from start to finish. I made absolutely no mention of the word "Ger- 
man" or the words "torpedo" or "submarine" or of the words "mur- 
derers" or "assassins" in my statement to the representative of the 
Matin. As proof of the foregoing, Mr. Philip Simms, Paris manager of 
the United Press, who heard the interview, and Mr. Gamier of United 
Press agency, will vouch. 

John H. Heabley. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Robt. W. Bliss, 
Secretary of the Embassy of the United States 
of America, at Paris, this 28th day of March, 1916. 

[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Dorothy W. Hilton. 

Amebican Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Mrs. Edward B. Hilton. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. 79 Avenue Malakoff, Paris. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. American. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. Washington, D. C, 
June 2, 1868. 
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5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. Rentiere. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag; and, if so, what flag? — A. I did 
not notice the flag. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
happened to be seated under the bridge on the port side. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. No; I did not. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No; I did not. 

11. Q. If so, from what side of the boat did it seem to come? — A. 

12. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I do not 
know. I simply felt a shock — everything above fell and the explosion 
was followed by a great wave of water and I thought I would be drowned. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. I saw no sign of guns. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. In a terrible condi- 
tion, they were no good — the strings were broken, the canvas torn. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. No, I think not — 
there were four lifeboats, two on each side. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — 
A. They were not in sufficient number to rescue all the passengers. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes, it was. 

19. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — If so, 
who? — A. No, I do not know of my personal knowledge. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. It was 2.45; I heard people say we 
were in mid-channel. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. Nothing to be seen. 

22. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
many? — A. No. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw people in 
the water with life belts on, two clinging to rafts, but no one 
drowning. 

24. Q. Are there any remarks you would like to make? — A. Yes, I 
think it is a shame that a ship carrying so many passengers should not 
also carry the means to save their lives. 

I thought all the channel boats were escorted, but a little after leaving 
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Folkestone I asked from an official on the boat whether it was escorted 
and he answered "Pas du tout." 

About one-half an hour after the explosion had occurred a sailing boat 
seemed to approach and then went away. 

Dorothy W. Hilton. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy of 
the United States of America, at 
Paris, this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Edna Frances Hilton. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Edna Frances Hilton. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. 79, Avenue Malakoff, Paris. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. American. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. In Paris, on the 31st of 
December, 1893. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. . 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex, leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. Yes; I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag and, if so, what flag? — A. I did not 
see any flag at all. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. I 
was reading in the dining room in the front. Most of the people who 
were in that room were killed by the explosion; those who remained were 
terribly injured. I was uninjured, though. 

9. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. No. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No. 

11. Q. If so, from what side of the boat did it seem to come?— A. Yes, 
I know it came on the left or port side because all the windows on this 
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side were smashed in. After the explosion occurred the ship had a slight 
list to the starboard. 

12. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I had no 
idea; but I noticed something like a dark purple ink covered the face and 
hands of the people who were in the dining room. 

13. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. No, I do not think so; if there had 
been guns on board it would not have failed to attract the attention. 

14. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No, they 
were not. 

15. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. In an awful condi- 
tion; I picked up three which were without straps or strings; the canvas 
was rotten — there were three big holes in mine. 

16. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. When the 
steamer left the port they were half lowered. The crew did not lower 
them after the accident; most of the crew were blown up by the explo- 
sion, I think. 

17. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — 
A. Certainly not; there were only four small lifeboats which were quite 
insufficient. 

18. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; but it was 
smashed by the explosion. 

19. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it — if so, 
who? — A. No, I do not. 

20. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was the 
vessel from shore at the time? — A. It was about 3 o'clock; we were in 
mid-channel; the lighthouse was visible all the time both in daytime and 
at night. 

21. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. There were no vessels in sight. 

22. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck, and if so, how 
many? — A. I did not. I saw some people terribly wounded. 

23. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A. I saw one man 
float by. Three women were picked out of water — one died in the boat. 

24. Q. Are there any more remarks you would like to make? — A. 
There was a sailing boat coming and then going. There was nothing 
done to save the lives of the passengers. The lifeboats were in awful 
condition — there were three holes in the one I was in — and there were 
only four of them. I saw a number of British steamers within the harbor 
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of Folkestone, which I was told were being held on account of the pres- 
ence of submarines in the channel. It therefore surprises me that the 
Sussex should have been sent out without escort. 

Edna F. Hilton. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States of America, 
at Paris, this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Deposition of Norman Meikle. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 28, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. Norman Meikle. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. Holyhead, North Wales, second 
engineer, steamship Northern, Lapalisse. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. British subject. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. New Zealand, on May 2, 
1885. 

5. Q. What is your occupation? — A. Marine engineer. 

6. Q. Were you a passenger on board the Sussex leaving Folkestone 
for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. Yes; I was. 

7. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag, and, if so, what flag?— A. The 
French flag was flying until the ship had cleared the land. 

8. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. 
Between the first and second class barrier. 

9. Q. Did you see the trace of a submarine? — A. No; I did not. 

10. Q. Did you see the track of a torpedo? — A. No. 

12. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I thought it 
was a mine. 

Q. Why did you think the ship struck a mine? — A. From the position 
of the wreckage and the fact that it seemed to strike the ship at the foot 
of the stem. 
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Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. No; to my knowledge it was not 
armed. 

Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; she was equipped 
with wireless; it came down with the explosion. 

Remark: If Sussex had been hit by torpedo it would have been possible 
for the submarine to have finished her with second torpedo. 

Norman Meikle. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy 

of the United States of America, 
at Paris, this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Affidavit of Henry S. Beer. 

American Consulate, 
St. Gall, Switzerland, March 29, 1916. 
Henry S. Beer, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I am an American citizen. Together with my wife, I was a passenger 
on the steamer Sussex when that steamer was torpedoed absolutely 
without warning of any kind, in midchannel between Folkestone and 
Boulogne on the afternoon of March 24, 1916. I know of my own 
knowledge that the Sussex was torpedoed, for I saw the torpedo before 
it struck and while it was still a hundred yards or more distant from the 
steamer. It was just before 3 o'clock in the afternoon. I was on deck 
with an English friend, Mr. J. Faulkes, of Debenham & Co., London. 
We were standing at the railing on the left side of the steamer about 
10 feet back from the ladder leading up to the captain's bridge. Mrs. 
Beer sat in a steamer chair just behind us. It was a clear, sunny day 
and, as I turned my eyes seaward, I distinctly saw the torpedo approach- 
the steamer, a hundred yards or more away. Its course in the water 
was clearly marked and I could not have been mistaken. I exclaimed, 
"a torpedo" and the next instant it struck the steamer some distance 
in front of where we stood, throwing up a mass of water that drenched 
us, and literally tearing away the whole fore part of the steamer. The 
ladder leading to the captain's bridge was torn away and fell on the deck. 
The torpedo struck the steamer at an acute angle and not directly 
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head-on. Mrs. Beer and I found places in one of the boats, together 
with about 30 others, and rowed away from the steamer, which we 
expected to sink immediately. We rowed about for two hours, picking 
up half a dozen passengers who were clinging to bits of wreckage, and 
then seeing that the steamer was still afloat we rowed back to it, but 
were not allowed to go aboard. Again we rowed about two hours more 
and, night having come on, we again rowed back to the steamer and 
this time were taken aboard. About 11 o'clock at night a French trawler 
came alongside and took us off and brought us into Boulogne. 

Henby S. Beer. 
Witnesses: 

Frank Diminke. 

Emil Meile. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of March, 1916. 

George Nicolas Ifpt, 
American Consul. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



Deposition of Edna Hale. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, March 29, 1916. 
The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

1. Q. What is your name? — A. My name is Edna Hale. 

2. Q. Where is your residence? — A. I am now living in London, 
17 Clarendon Street, Pimlico, S. W. 

3. Q. What is your nationality? — A. I am an American. 

4. Q. Where and when were you born? — A. I was born in New York 
City, on March 18, 1870. 

5. Q. What was the nationality of your father? — A. He was British. 

6. Q. What is your occupation? — A. I am an artist. 

7. Q. Were you a passenger on board the steamship Sussex leaving 
Folkestone for Dieppe on the 24th instant? — A. I was. 

8. Q. Did the Sussex show a flag; and if so, what flag? — A. I did 
not notice. 
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9. Q. What was the state of the weather? — A. It was a beautiful 
sunshiny day, perfectly calm. 

10. Q. Where were you standing when the explosion occurred? — A. 
I was standing just aft of the bridge on the port side. 

11. Q. Did you see any trace of a submarine? — A. Not any at all. 

12. Q. Did you see any track of a torpedo? — A. No, I did not; I 
was not taking any notice. 

13. Q. What in your opinion caused the explosion? — A. I had an 
impression when I was thrown down that it was a mine. 

14. Q. What caused the impression that the vessel had struck a mine 
rather than it was struck by a torpedo? — A. I can not tell of course 
how a mine or a torpedo would strike a vessel, but I had a kind of psychic 
impression that it was a mine, increased by the fact that the bow was 
lifted up. 

15. Q. Was the Sussex armed? — A. No; not in any way. 

16. Q. Were the passengers warned to put on life belts? — A. No, 
and I think that it was a great mistake; I think every one should have a 
life preserver on before starting. I fortunately had looked where they 
were beforehand, and when I picked myself up, which I did very quickly, 
I immediately took one up. 

17. Q. In what condition were the life belts? — A. Mine was splendid 
and so was the one hanging next to mine. 

18. Q. Were the lifeboats lowered by the crew? — A. Partly by the 
crew and partly by the passengers; I know, because I got quite calm 
and was watching it. 

19. Q. Did they seem adequate to accommodate all passengers? — A. 
No; nothing like it. 

20. Q. Was the vessel equipped with wireless? — A. Yes; it was dam- 
aged by the explosion, but afterwards repaired. 

21. Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of any American 
having been killed by the explosion or drowned as a result of it? — A. 
No; not one. 

22. Q. At what hour did the explosion take place and how far was 
the vessel from shore at the time? — A. I believe it was about 4 o'clock, 
but can not tell exactly, as I did not look. I should think we must have 
been in midchannel, south of Boulogne. 

23. Q. Were there any other craft near the Sussex at the time she was 
struck? — A. No; I did not see any. 

24. Q. Did you see any dead bodies lying on the deck; and if so, how 
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many? — A. I saw several bodies on the deck; I believe one, at least, 
must have been dead. 

25. Q. Did you notice any persons drowning? — A.. Yes, I did; three 
or four; of course I could not tell for sure, but they seemed to be drown- 
ing. I also saw one or two children. 

Edna Hale. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Robt. W. Bliss, 
Secretary of the Embassy of the 

United States of America, 
at Paris, this 29th day of March, 1916. 

[Seal of the American Embassy.] 



Affidavit of Irima Ryckeboer. 

American Consulate, 
Calais, France, March 31, 1916. 
Irima Ryckeboer, being duly sworn, upon her oath says that she was 
one of the passengers on board the steamship Sussex on the 24th day of 
March, 1916, and was one of the victims of the explosion which cut off 
about twelve metres of the forward portion of said boat Sussex; that 
at the time of the explosion she was occupying a seat in the forward 
part to the left in the dining room of the first-class passengers; that the 
explosion not only gave her a severe shock from which she is still suffer- 
ing but also cast upon her a piece of iron which severed one of the tendons 
of her fore finger on her left hand which necessitated a surgical opera- 
tion; that she did not see the wake of the torpedo in the water as was 
seen by others on board, but that a sailor of the Sussex who bandaged her 
hand for the first time after her injuries aboard told her that the Sussex 
had been torpedoed by a submarine because, he saw the wake of a tor- 
pedo in the water about one hundred yards away just before the explo- 
sion took place and that he, the sailor, who was on the bridge with the 
captain, yelled out to the captain that a torpedo was coming through the 
water; that the sailor described the wake of the torpedo as looking like 
the water when agitated by a great fish swimming just beneath the sur- 
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face; that the captain, who also saw the wake of the torpedo gave im- 
mediately a command to the engineer to maneuver the engine so as to 
dodge the torpedo. 

Affiant further swears that the sailor above mentioned made the fore- 
going statements attributed to him by the affiant while dressing her 
wounded hand on board the Sussex after the explosion and long before 
she debarked from the ship that came to the rescue at Boulogne- 
sur-mer. 

Affiant further says that from what the captain, the sailor, and others 
saw on board the Sussex that every one believed that the Sussex had 
been torpedoed by a submarine. 

Affiant further says that the explosion took place about three o'clock 
in the afternoon on the day aforesaid and that she took refuge in a life- 
boat with a large number of other people, among whom there was an 
American and his wife; that while they were in the lifeboat they re- 
marked a long dark object on the surface of the water like that of a sub- 
marine; that she saw it afterwards disappear in the water by plunging; 
that not only affiant remarked this fact, but also other persons who were 
seated in the lifeboat with her; that at the time they saw this object 
disappear in the water it was still broad daylight. 

Affiant further swears that at the time of the explosion the weather 
was fine and the sea calm; that she had walked over the decks of the 
boat and she did not discover any guns or arms of any kind on board ; 
that in her judgment from 60 to 70 per cent of the passengers on board 
were women and children. 

Affiant further says that she is now in Paris and expects in a few days 
to leave for Lisbon, Portugal, to embark on board a Holland ship for 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; that her address in Paris is care of Mme. Zen- 
dowan, 14 Rue Colonel Moll. 

Affiant further says that her profession is that of a first fitter as a dress- 
maker; that she is en route to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where she intends 
to establish a business; that she is twenty years of age and was born at 
Boulogne-sur-mer, France. 

Irima Ryckeboer. 

Subscribed and sworn before me on this 31st day of March, 1916. 

J. B. MlLNER, 

American Consul. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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Report of Bear Admiral Grasset, of the French Navy. 1 

[Translation] 

Paris, March 31, 1916. 

REAR ADMIRAL A. GRASSET, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF GENERAL STAFF, TO THE 
VICE ADMIRAL, CHIEF OF GENERAL STAFF. 

Admiral: In conformity with your orders, I left for Boulogne, where 
I began an investigation relative to the Sussex. 

On the 24th of March the Sussex, of the Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer de l'Etat, making the regular service between England and France, 
left Folkestone at 13.25 for Dieppe. This ship carried about 325 2 pas- 
sengers of all nationalities, among whom a great number of women and 
children, together with the Indian mail; the ship was not armed. The 
crew comprised 53 men. 

From the departure the speed was regulated at 16 knots; after passing 
a mile from Dungeness, the captain put the ship on the course S. 3° E. 
The weather was fair; the sea almost calm. Most of the passengers were 
on deck. Suddenly, before anything could attract attention, the cap- 
tain, who was on the bridge, perceived 150 meters away on the port side 
forward the track of a torpedo. It was then 14.50; the clocks on board 
in stopping registered the exact time of the catastrophe. The second 
officer and the boatswain, who were on the bridge, likewise saw the tor- 
pedo quite clearly. With a good deal of calmness and decision the cap- 
tain gave the order to put the helm to the right and to stop the star- 
board engine in order to pivot to the right and avoid the torpedo. These 
two orders were executed immediately; the depositions of the engineers 
on duty are proof of this. The evolution began to take place when, 
about 8 seconds 3 after the torpedo was seen, a formidable explosion was 
produced, lifting up an enormous geyser of water; the ship was cut in 
two as far as the bridge. The forward part disappeared entirely; the 
after part of the ship, thanks to the strength of the water-tight com- 
partments, kept afloat. 

1 Transmitted with Ambassador Sharp's dispatch No. 3123. 

2 This approximate number is given by the captain. According to the company, 
there were 383 passengers. The man whd had charge of controlling the tickets was 
severely wounded and transported to Dover; he is not in a condition to give infor- 
mation. 

3 According to the distance at which the torpedo was seen and the time elapsed 
until the moment of the explosion, the speed of the torpedo must have been 36 knots, 
which is the normal speed for these engines. 
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On the deck a number of passengers on board perceived the torpedo 
at the moment of its arrival; one of them even said to his neighbor to 
look at the "large fish coming toward the vessel." All the persons who 
were forward disappeared with the part of the ship which sank, amongst 
whom the passengers who were on the deck forward and in the first class 
saloon, the men of the crew who were in the forecastle, the forward look- 
out, and the masthead lookout, likewise disappeared. 

The captain, who was knocked down by the geyser of water produced 
by the explosion, ordered the crew to go to the life-saving stations. The 
firemen and the mechanics mounted to their posts after having stopped 
the port engine and having closed the doors of the furnaces. At the 
same time the wireless operator endeavored to send a signal of distress 
without succeeding, the antennae having fallen with the mizzen mast. 
The crew went to the designated stations in order to put out the lifeboats 
and rafts, 4 but the confusion on the deck rendered any circulation very 
difficult. 

This terrible explosion produced a panic amongst the passengers 
which, fortunately, was short; a mother was seen to throw her child into 
the sea and then to precipitate herself after it; many passengers likewise 
threw themselves into the sea; others were restrained by the men of the 
crew. A number of passengers precipitated themselves into the life- 
boats, overfilling them. It was necessary to make some of them get out 
of the whaleboats, but when these boats were brought near, two of them 
were again invaded at the moment they passed on a level with the deck 
and they upset by reason of overcrowding when reaching the sea. 6 The 
two other whaleboats and the two cutters remained floating, filled with 
passengers; in each boat were two men of the crew. 

The engineers ascertained that the water-tight doors of the compart- 
ments were solidly closed and opened the safety valves of the boilers to 
be ready for all emergencies. The wounded were transported to the 
cabins; the medicine chest, which was forward, having disappeared in 
the explosion, bandages were made with napkins, and an unknown pas- 
senger, probably an English doctor, gave the necessary care with great 
devotion; among the wounded a man had his two legs cut off, another 

4 There were 6 lifeboats which could contain 184 persons. There were 22 rafts 
which could contain 264 persons. Moreover, 816 life belts. From the depositions 
these life belts were in the orlop deck; a number of them were in bad condition. 

5 The boatswain, 1 seaman, and 3 passengers were able to climb on the keel of 
an upset whaleboat. These persons were thereafter picked up. 
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had his thigh severed; several being severely wounded were in a state 
of coma. 

The vessel remained floating, with no list, the after part being higher 
than the bow by 30 centimeters. The captain. and the crew reassured 
the passengers who had remained on board by showing them that the 
ship would not sink. About 5 o'clock the breeze freshening, the sea 
rising, the captain recalled the lifeboats and made the passengers dis- 
embark and convinced them that they would be in greater safety on 
board the Sussex. The women and children were conducted to the sec- 
ond-class saloon, aft, where they were warmed with blankets and with 
hot drinks; the men remained on deck. 

The wireless operator occupied himself with repairing the antennae and 
made it fast between the mainmast and the davit; the work was not ter- 
minated until 16.30; it was only then that he could give news of the 
catastrophe. 

The engineers having ascertained that the engines were able to turn 
over, the captain called together the second officer, the boatswain, two 
officers of the English Navy, who were passengers, and proposed to 
them to reverse the engines and thus make for the English coast at 
slow speed. On the advice of the English officers he gave up his plan. 
At 20 o'clock he decided to send a whaleboat to notify the lightship 
Colbart, which was in view and which he supposed to be connected 
to the land by telegraph; nine volunteers embarked in the whale- 
boat. 

Meanwhile, by an unfortunate combination of circumstances, help 
was late in arriving. The position notified by the wireless message was 
erroneous by about 15 miles; moreover, during the time that elapsed be- 
tween the moment of the explosion and that when the distress signal was 
sent, the ship drifted. As soon as the news arrived at Boulogne, at 
16.30, the patrol boats received orders to go to the help of the ship in 
danger. They went to the indicated spot, but found nothing, and then 
started to search in the neighborhood. It was only at 22.40 that the 
Marie-Th&rese, of which the captain conducted the search with method 
and initiative, came near the Sussex. The breeze was then strong from 
southwest and the sea heavy. The debarkation by lifeboats would have 
been dangerous. The captain of the Marie-TMrtee decided to come 
along the Sussex. The transfer of the passengers took place in the 
greatest calmness; the women and children were passed through a port 
hole of the Sussex, and men let themselves down by ropes. In spite of 
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the condition of the sea no accident took place, and, at 23.45, the Marie- 
Therese made for Boulogne with 192 passengers. 

During this operation a number of English and French ships had gath- 
ered together; an English destroyer took the place of the Marie-Therese 
and embarked the rest of the passengers. The wounded, extended in 
hammocks, were placed on the companionway, which the captain of the 
Sussex had had sawed in two. This trestle raised by a davit allowed the 
wounded to be carried without causing them too great pain. The 
English destroyer transported these passengers, numbering 49, to 
England. 

After disembarking the passengers an English destroyer took the 
Sussex in tow by the stern and made for Boulogne, but three-fourths of 
an hour later the tow-rope broke. Soon after some tugboats arrived 
from Boulogne and towed the Sussex to Boulogne, where she arrived at 
14 o'clock. 

Much debris coming from the torpedo was found aboard the Sussex. 
Several fragments were given to the American delegates who came to 
Boulogne; the others will be addressed to the department by maritime 
authority. 

The submarine which torpedoed the Sussex could not be ignorant that 
she was attacking the mail boat, affecting the regular service between 
France and England. Not only the silhouette of such boats is known to 
all sailors, but the route of the Sussex and the time of her passage in- 
dicated her service. It is therefore a premeditated attack against an 
vinarmed merchant vessel executed without the least warning. 

One more fact brings into relief the premeditation and the relentless- 
ness of the submarine. As it has been said before, a whaleboat was sent 
at 20 o'clock to the lightship Colbart to announce the catastrophe; this 
whaleboat arrived at the lightship at 23.45. Its crew was received by an 
English destroyer at 3 o'clock in the morning. During the transfer of 
the crew a torpedo was launched at the destroyer and passed several 
meters to the stern. This fact was confirmed by the British Admiralty. 
Now, according to the distance made by the whaleboat with oars, the 
lightship was at 6 or 7 miles at the maximum from the Sussex. From 
this it appears that the submarine remained in the neighborhood of the 
Sussex to torpedo any of the ships which might come to help her victim. 

I will add in terminating that before leaving Boulogne I visited the 
room where the coffins of the victims were placed, reposing under green 
plants, under the guard of an armed detachment. 
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Photographs representing the Sussex in her actual condition will be 
sent you by the next mail. 

A. Gbasset, 
Rear Admiral, Assistant Chief of General Staff. 



Report of Naval Attaches Saytes and Smith and Military Observer Logan 

to Ambassador Sharp. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, France, April 1, 1916. 

Sir: We have the honor to submit the following additional report in 
connection with the Sussex affair: 

All fragments of metal which we personally picked up on board the 
steamship Sussex were sealed and tagged so as to prevent any confusion 
arising in the future. The fragments consist of 15 pieces, numbered from 
1 to 15, inclusive. 

There were four possible explanations of the explosion that occurred 
in the steamship Sussex, viz: (1) Internal explosion occasioned by the 
boilers of the ship; (2) internal explosion occasioned by some sort of 
material contained in the ship's cargo; (3) contact with a mine; (4) con- 
tact with a torpedo. 

1. An actual and careful examination of the ship and its boilers by 
Maj. Logan and Lieut. Smith shows conclusively that the boilers of the 
ship are in serviceable condition to-day. The two bulkheads separating 
the boiler room from the destroyed portion of the ship are intact, and it 
was the most forward of these which held the water coming in through 
the open portion of the ship. As a matter of fact, the ship could have 
been backed into port had it not been for the fear that the backward pull 
of the water on this bulkhead would have been dangerous. It is re- 
ported that the advisability of this procedure was discussed by the cap- 
tain and some of the passengers, but was given up. The electric-light 
plant of the ship functioned all the time. For the foregoing reasons this 
cause of the incident may be dismissed. 

2. The ship was primarily a passenger and mail carrying boat, and on 
this account had only two small cargo holds — one aft of amidships and one 
in the portion of the ship cut off by the explosion. The afterhold is said 
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to have contained some Indian mail and the baggage of the passengers. 
This cargo hold is of course uninjured. The forward hold is reported 
officially to have contained at the time of the accident about 3 tons of 
cargo, consisting of aeroplane wire, a number of rolls of cloth, and a few 
motorcycles, together with some second-class mail matter (newspapers, 
journals, etc.). So far as known and officially reported, no explosive 
material of any kind was being transported on this ship. Maj. Logan 
and Lieut. Smith, who inspected the Sussex, report, and the photographs 
taken of the ship's injuries, particularly on the port side of the ship, 
demonstrated clearly that the injury to the ship was not occasioned by 
an internal explosion. The port side of the ship's bottom remaining 
intact, which is immediately behind the cargo hold, is bent inward to 
such an extent as to preclude any supposition of the effect of the explo- 
sion having been caused by any other than the contact and penetration 
of the ship by an explosive weapon striking the outside of the ship's hull. 

3. The injury to the steamship Sussex is officially reported to have 
occurred at 2.50 p. m., March 24, 1916, and the ship's position at that 
time is reported to have been latitude 50° 42' north and longitude 1° 20' 
west of Paris. The ship is reported to have left Folkestone with destina- 
tion Dieppe at 1.35 p. m., course 36° (true) west, passing 1 mile east of 
Dungeness. At 2 p. m. the ship is reported to have been abeam of the 
last light heading south 3° west (true). At 2.50 p. m. (time of the acci- 
dent) the ship is reported to have been in the latitude and longitude 
above given and about 13 miles off Dungeness. This position agrees with 
the reputed speed of the ship, viz, 16 knots per hour. (In other words, 
the ship was therefore outside of any territorial waters.) 

At mean low water at this position there is a depth of 31 meters. The 
official time of the incident was 1 hour and 13 minutes after high water. 
The height of the tide at this time was about 7.60 meters. The depth 
of the water at the time of the incident was therefore 38.60 meters. The 
maximum draft of the ship at the time of the incident is reported to have 
been 3.20 meters. 

From the foregoing facts the assumption may be drawn that the Sussex 
did not come into contact with an anchored mine. 

German mines. — At the French Ministry of Marine we were shown 
the plans of a late type of German mine. We carefully examined these 
plans with a view to determining whether or not any of these fragments 
we had found on the Sussex formed any part of such mine. We examined 
with particular attention not only the interior and exterior portion of the 
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mine proper but also particularly the anchoring gear and other acces- 
sories. 

We deducted from this examination that neither of the two screw bolts 
in our possession formed any part of such a mine. (See later.) Of the 
remaining 13 fragments we are also agreed that 7 fragments do not form 
part of a mine. The remaining 6 pieces we are unable to determine 
definitely whether or not they are fragments of a mine or torpedo or 
very possibly of some portion of the ship's cargo. 

The foregoing deductions from these plans were confirmed by an ex- 
amination of somewhat similar plans of a German mine at Boulogne by 
Maj. Logan and Lieut. Smith on March 27, 1916; by an examination of 
certain pieces of a German mine at Rochefort by Lieut. Commander 
Sayles on March 25, 1916, and by an examination of a German mine at 
Toulon on March 31, 1916, by Lieut. Commander Sayles, Maj. Logan, 
and Lieut. Smith. 

4. With the permission of the French Government we proceeded to 
Toulon, where we were permitted to see a captured German torpedo 
and to have it disassembled in our presence. The two screw bolts in our 
possession found on the Sussex by Lieut. Smith were stamped on the 
head as follows, viz, (a) on one surface "K" and on another surface 
"56"; (b) on one surface "K" and on another surface "58." These 
bolts are shaped in the same general way for use on all torpedoes of all 
countries. They are the bolts used for attaching the war head of the 
torpedo to the air chamber and also for attaching the afterbody to the 
air chamber. The German torpedo we saw at Toulon was No. 1804, in 
white paint. Its length was 5 m. 066 by 450 mm. It had stamped on it 
the additional letters and figures "J. P. 357." We were given in addition 
complete plans of this torpedo. The torpedo that we saw was said to 
have been built about 15 years ago and was picked up by the French on 
the beach near Boulogne April, 1915, after it had been discharged by a 
German submarine at a cargo ship. With the exception of the casing 
of the torpedo head the entire torpedo, including engine cylinders and 
fittings, is made out of a bronze composition. The head of this torpedo 
was attached to the air chamber by 10 screw bolts and 10 screws. This 
made a total of 20 holes in the circumference of the forward end of the 
air chamber, each being numbered consecutively from 1 to 20. The 
screw bolts were set in the even-numbered holes, whereas the flat-head 
screws were set in the odd-numbered holes. Each screw bolt was num- 
bered with the corresponding numbered hole it occupied, and in addition 
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had the letter "K" on it. These screw bolts are identical in size, shape, 
and marking with those we had picked up on the Sussex. We have two 
of these now in our possession which we removed from the torpedo at 
Toulon. The letter "K" on the fitting of the head of a torpedo is said 
to be characteristic of German torpedoes and to represent the German 
word "kofp," or head, and this with its number shows at a glance the 
position of the hole where it is to be placed. While at Toulon we were 
also permitted to examine similar screw bolts used on British and French 
torpedoes. These had no letters or numbers and we were informed that 
they were not so numbered or lettered in either of the services. They 
were also of a slightly different size. We have one of each of these in our 
possession. The fact that the numbered pieces we have in our possession 
are numbered "56 K" and "58 K," respectively, whereas the highest 
numbered "K" piece we saw on the torpedo at Toulon was numbered 
"20 K," leads us to believe that the torpedo from which the screw bolts 
found on the Sussex came was of a slightly different model than that 
on the one at Toulon. The fact of the pieces being numbered, being of 
the same size, and being lettered "K" is, however, very important; and 
is, to say the least, a very convincing circumstance. 

Of the seven fragments that we also agreed upon as forming no part 
of the mine, four of these we have agreed upon as having formed part of 
one of the engine cylinders used on a German torpedo. The engine in 
the German torpedo we saw at Toulon was a three-cylinder reciprocating 
engine. The four pieces we agreed upon have been carefully compared 
with not only the drawings, but also with the actual engine parts, and 
are identical in shape and composition. The torpedo which may have 
hit the Sussex may have been a four-cylinder type, in accordance with 
some of the later models, and likewise some of its outside surfaces may 
not necessarily be of a bronze composition. We have no fragments that 
we can positively identify as belonging to the exterior surface of the 
torpedo. A four-cylinder engine would not necessarily vary much in 
design in the engine cylinders. The remaining three fragments of the 
group which we are agreed upon as not forming part of a mine we agree 
are parts of the same engine from which the preceding four parts have 
come. On account of the small size and shape of these pieces and from 
the effects of the explosion, we were unable to definitely place their posi- 
tion on either the plans or the engine we saw. We consider these par- 
ticular fragments, while not constituting as positive and convincing 
evidence as the screw bolts, to be nevertheless of the greatest possible 
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importance in the consideration of the merits of the case and a very 
convincing contributory circumstance. We have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

W. R. Sayles, 
Lieut. Comdr. U. S. Navy. 
James A. Logan, 
Major, Q. M. C, U. S. Army. 
B. L. Smith, 
1st Lieut., U. S. M. C. 



Report of Naval Attaches Sayles and Smith to Ambassador W. H. Page. 

American Embassy, 
London, April 5, 1916. 

Sir: In accordance with orders received from the Secretary of State 
we have the honor to report as follows concerning the attack made on the 
steamship Sussex. 

From the evidence obtained by us the following facts have been ad- 
duced and have been previously reported to the American ambassador, 
Paris. 

The steamship Sussex at the time of the incident, viz, 2.50 p. m., 
March 24, 1916, was well outside territorial waters, proceeding on free 
route on the high seas. She carried no arms or armament; the cargo 
on board amounted to about only 3 tons, consisting of aeroplane wire, 
aeroplane cloth, and a few motorcycles. There were a large number 
of passengers on board, nearly one-half subjects of neutral States; also a 
large amount of first and second class mail matter. No warning of any 
kind was given the vessel, nor was a submarine sighted. The track of the 
torpedo was reported to have been seen by the commanding officer, 
who immediately ported his helm, stopped his starboard engine, and 
signaled it to go astern. The engine was stopped, but there was not time 
to obey the latter signal. This report of the commanding officer has been 
verified by personal conversation with the engineer on duty at the time. 

Three American citizens have made sworn depositions to the American 
Ambassador, Paris, that they personally saw the track of the torpedo 
on the water just before the vessel was hit. 

The exhibits in the case are tagged, sealed, and numbered from 1 to 16, 
inclusive. All these pieces except that numbered 16 were picked up 
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personally by Lieut. Smith from the steamship Sussex. Exhibit 16 was 
handed to Lieut. Smith by Capt. Balincourt, French Navy, who states 
that he personally picked it up from the deck of the Sussex. 

Exhibits marked 1 and 2 have been compared with the head body 
screws of German torpedoes No. 1804 at Toulon and No. 2121 at Ports- 
mouth, and have been found to be identical in size, pitch of screw, and 
characteristic markings. 

After a comparison and close examination of German torpedo No. 
1804 at Toulon; German torpedoes No. 2121 and No. 2340 at Ports- 
mouth; fragments from German torpedo L. S. No. 5925 at Portsmouth; 
and from drawings and descriptions of German torpedo No. 3352, 
taken from I. M. S. Emden, we have been able to positively identify 
and locate all the other fragments picked up on board the steamship 
Sussex, that is, Exhibits 3 to 16, inclusive. 

Exhibit 3; part of inner seat of water relieve valve of engine valve. 

Exhibits 4 and 5; reenforcing bands of engine-room casing. 

Exhibits 6 to 10, inclusive, and 12; parts of engine cylinders. 

Exhibits 11, 13, 14, 15; parts of steel war head, still bearing the dis- 
tinctive red paint common to German torpedo war heads. 

Exhibit 16; part of lantern frame inside of either engine-room casing 
or maneuvering chamber. 

There was also shown us at Portsmouth a piece of metal which was 
stated to have been picked up on board the steamship Sussex by Com- 
mander Harvey, R. N., who was a passenger on board the ship at the 
time. This we identified as forming part of a main engine piston of a 
German torpedo. 

Inspection and examination of various types of German mines at 
Portsmouth confirmed and substantiated the opinions we had already 
formed from the examination of types of German mines at Boulogne, 
Rochefort, and Toulon; that is, that none of the fragments picked up 
on board the steamship Sussex could have possibly come from or formed 
part of any mine known to us. 

We are of the opinion that the torpedo employed was one of a com- 
paratively recent date; its serial number was probably between three and 
five thousand. The older types of German torpedoes employ guncotton 
for an explosive charge; the more recent are constructed of steel and are 
charged with T. N. T. 

This being the case, the Sussex probably escaped total destruction 
by the fact that, as shown by the photographs which were taken of the 
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injury done to the vessel, the torpedo struck a glancing blow, well for- 
ward, and did not penetrate any of the machinery compartments. 
We have, etc., 

William R. Sayles, 

Lieut. Commander, U. S. Navy, 

Naval Attache, Paris. 
Bernard L. Smith, 

Lieut., U. S. M. C, 
Assistant Naval Attache, Paris. 



Affidavit of Ida E. Beer. 

American Consulate, 
St. Gall, Switzerland, April 6, 1916. 
Ida E. Beer, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I am the wife of Henry S. Beer, and, together with my husband, was a 
passenger on the steamer Sussex at the time of the accident to that 
vessel on March 24, 1916. We were on deck, my husband standing at 
the rail, watching the water and talking to a friend and I sitting in a 
steamer chair just behind them. I heard my husband exclaim, "a 
torpedo," and almost instantly the explosion followed. We were 
drenched with water and the whole fore part of the steamer was torn 
away. There had been no warning and no evidence of danger prior to 
the explosion. 

Ida E. Beer. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of April, 1916. 

George Nicolas Ifft, 
American Consul. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



The French Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 

French Embassy, 
Washington, April 9, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I had asked my Government after our 
conversation the other day whether there was anything in the statement 
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that the Sussex had carried troops before, and might therefore have been 
supposed by the submarine to have been so employed when it was 
torpedoed — one of the many excuses put forth as an explanation of the 
cruel deed. 

The answer reached me this morning: The Sussex has never trans- 
ported troops. As was well known to all, she has been plying for many 
years between Dieppe and England, and was following, when torpedoed, 
her usual route, well known also to sailors. This is what allowed to find 
her after the disaster and to save part of the crew and passengers. 

The route followed by transport ships is quite a different one. 
Believe me, etc., 

Jusserand. 



Report of Military Observer Logan and Assistant Naval Attache Smith. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, April 18, 1916. 

We arrived at Boulogne March 26, 1916, at about 8 p. m. That night 
at about 10 p. m. we were met by Capt. de Balincourt of the French 
Navy and the American consul from Calais. 

March 27, in accordance with an appointment, we all met at 10 a. m. 
in Capt. de Balincourt's office. At this meeting we were informed that 
the findings of the French official inquiry into the Sussex incident were 
that the injuries to the Sussex were caused by a German torpedo. At 
this same meeting Capt. de Balincourt handed us fragment No. 16, 
which he claimed he had personally found on the upper deck after the 
arrival of the Sussex in Boulogne on March 26. 

We agreed at this time, between ourselves, that we would not be 
justified in basing any of our findings on evidence of this character pre- 
sented to us by French authorities or anyone else, but that our findings 
should be based, so far as any fragments were concerned, on the results 
of the actual search of the ship by one or the other of us. We had and 
have no reason to doubt the absolute sincerity and truthfulness of the 
statements made to us by the French authorities at Boulogne, but at no 
time did we allow these statements to influence our investigations and 
conclusions, as we fully realized at the time the prejudice of the French 
in the case. 
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One or both of us were on board the Sussex during the mornings and 
afternoons of March 27, 28, and 29, with the exception of the morning of 
the 28th, when we attended the questioning of certain witnesses by the 
French authorities. 

During the afternoon of March 27, while Maj. Logan was examining 
members of the crew with the French naval lieutenant, Lieut. Smith, 
who was entirely alone, found a small fragment No. 9 on the port side of 
the hull near the keel. The position where this piece was found was very 
near to the point where the ship was struck and was wedged in a very 
inconspicuous place between a beam and the hull plating of the ship. 
Further search at this time by Lieut. Smith in the general vicinity of the 
explosion on both the port and starboard sides, and on the various decks 
revealed a piece of light steel casing with red paint on it. This latter 
fragment was at the time considered to be of doubtful origin but was re- 
tained, as it appeared to be of material foreign to the ship's material. 

On the morning of March 28 we were present at the meeting referred 
to above. That same afternoon, while Maj. Logan was questioning Prof. 
Baldwin, Lieut. Smith, entirely alone, spent the afternoon on board the 
Sussex. He was unable to find any additional evidence near the explo- 
sion, so he went to the navigating bridge for the purpose of inspecting the 
compass and binnacle, as we wanted to assure ourselves that fragment 
No. 16, given us by the French authorities, did not come from this 
source. Finding the compass and binnacle intact he began to search 
among the debris on the bridge. After considerable search he found the 
bronze fragment No. 4 engaged between the port running light and the 
wooden shield behind it. He discovered this fragment while leaning out 
over the rail for the purpose of seeing in what condition the lights 
were. 

Taking a clue from this he began to work aft along the port side of the 
deck house. In the port scupper alongside and practically hidden from 
view he found a screw bolt, No. 1 fragment. Continuing aft just to the 
wireless cabin he found several small fragments of bronze casing and 
another screw bolt. To the starboard of the wireless cabin he found 
fragment No. 5. This latter fragment was the only one he found in a 
position which could be called conspicuous. Fragment No. 3 he found 
by the saloon deck hatch located amidship of the deck house. 

During the entire time of his search he was entirely alone; in fact, 
during his search over the deck house no other person was on deck. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the fact that these pieces 
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had not been placed on this ship for the purpose of deceiving us was the 
fact that on March 28 both Maj. Logan and Lieut. Smith were present 
during the cleaning out of the debris on the lower decks near the point of 
the explosion. This cleaning was being carried out for both the purpose 
of clearing the ship as well as for the search of possible dead still remain- 
ing on board. During the course of this cleaning out a portion of the leg 
of a man with a shoe on was discovered in the debris. The debris on the 
saloon deck was some 4 or 5 feet deep, and was very closely packed due 
to the action of the water when the ship was afloat at high tide. It bore 
convincing indications of not having been touched since the explosion. 
Maj. Logan and Lieut. Smith at this time found three fragments, Nos. 
11, 13, and 14, which were uncovered from below this d6bris in their 
presence, and which every indication showed could not have been placed 
there after the explosion had occurred and the debris had accumulated 
and fallen on top. 

The two screw bolts bear every evidence of having been in an extremely 
heavy explosion and in immediate contact with explosive material which 
caused a distinct fusing of portions of the bolts. Sheared diagonally in 
the threaded body of the bolts they appear to have been in contact with a 
melting force which left a glazed finish. In addition to this the bolts 
have been slightly bent, which appears to have come from a twisting 
force. The twist is opposite to the shear of the bolts. This twist is very 
characteristic of the effects that would naturally be expected from a 
bolt partially embedded diagonally in a solid body, such as is the case in 
the war head of a torpedo. It would be practically impossible to artifi- 
cially fake all of these injuries to a screw bolt of this character. 

From the time that the explosion occurred to the time that we made 
our investigations there was very naturally time for some party or 
parties to have placed fragments aboard the Sussex with a view to de- 
ceiving us. On the other hand, from the character of the fragments, 
their natural and inconspicuous location and their wide distribution, 
and the fact of certain fragments having been found under the debris, 
leads us to believe that it is wholly improbable that they were placed on 
board the ship after the explosion or that they came from any other 
source than the torpedo that hit the ship. 

James A. Logan, Jr., 

Major, Q. M. C. 
B. L. Smith, 
1st Lieut. U. S. M. C. 
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Report of Naval Attaches Sayles and Smith and Military Observer Logan to 

Ambassador Sharp. 

American Embassy, 
Paris, April 18, 1916. 

Sir : We have the honor to submit the following report to accompany 
the fragments of an explosive engine found on board the steamship 
Sussex by Lieut. B. L. Smith, U. S. M. C, and Maj. Logan, U. S. A., on 
March 27 and 28, 1916, at Boulogne and compared with German 
torpedoes now in the hands of the French and English Govern- 
ments. 

The fragments are tagged, sealed, and numbered from 1 to 15, in- 
clusive; on each tag there is also noted the location on board the 
Sussex where each piece was picked up by Lieut. Smith and 
Maj. Logan. 

In addition to the above-mentioned fragments, there is also another 
piece found by Capt. Balincourt, French Navy, and turned over to 
Lieut. Smith. This fragment is also tagged, sealed, and bears the num- 
ber 16. 

This comparison was made with German torpedoes, fragments, and 
drawings, as follows: 

1st. Torpedo — serial number 1804, at Toulon, France, picked up 
afloat in the English Channel during the month of April, 
1915. 

2d. Torpedo — No. 2121 and 2340, at Portsmouth, England, recovered 
from the channel or North Sea by the English Navy. 

3d. Fragments of torpedo L. S. 5825, sketch A, figure 4, taken from 
the English ship Orange Prince after being torpedoed by a German 
submarine. 

4th. Detailed drawing of a torpedo found on board H. I. M. S. Emden 
after her capture. 

Inclosed with this report are four drawings, figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
on which are shown the places in which certain of the fragments fit. 
These sketches were made from the detailed drawings of a German 
torpedo in our possession and from drawings of the torpedo found on 
the Emden. 

From the above the following results were obtained: 

Fragments Nos. 1 and 2, bronze screw bolts bearing the markings 
56K and 58K, respectively; compared absolutely with body screws 
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employed for joining head of torpedo to main body, as shown in 
sketch figure 1. Exhibit 1 (a) are two body screws taken from tor- 
pedo No. 1804; Exhibit 1 (b) is a body screw taken from torpedo 
No. 2121. 

Fragment No. 3 shows resemblance to the inner seat, water-relief 
valve of engine valve, as shown by figure 3 of drawings of the Emden's 
torpedo. 

Fragments Nos. 4 and 5, pieces of bronze with screw holes and one 
bearing a small screw, compared with fragments of torpedo L. S. 5825, 
sketch B, figure 4. 

Fragments 7, 8, 9, and 10, pieces of bronze castings, some parts par- 
tially machined were identified as part of engine cylinder, as indicated 
in sketch figure 2. 

Fragments Nos. 6 and 12, similar fragments of casting as 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, could not be positively located, but from the general form, 
material, and thickness undoubtedly form part of the engine clyinder 
of a German torpedo. 

Fragments Nos. 11, 13, 14, and 15 — pieces of steel casing and bearing 
the red paint common to German torpedoes were identified as frag- 
ments of the war head, sketch A, figure 1. 

Fragment No. 16, in appearance a piece of bronze stiffening ring or 
engine frame, compared absolutely with fragment of torpedo No. L. S. 
5825, which was a fragment of the steel casing, sketch A, figure 4, con- 
taining either part of the engine-room cage or a bronze stiffening frame 
riveted and soldered to the outer casing. All bronze parts were trimmed 
and painted identically with Exhibit No. 16. 

Consequently, in view of the deductions made in our report of April 1, 
1916, whereby the possibility of the explosion on board the Sussex hav- 
ing been caused by a mine was eliminated, and after due consideration 
of the above, we form the conclusion that the explosive engine which 
came into contact with the steamship Sussex at 2.50 p. m. March 24 was 
a German torpedo. 



We have the honor, etc. 



W. R. Sayles, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. Navy. 
James A. Logan, Jr., 
Major, Q. M. C, U. S. Army. 

B. L. Smith, 
First Lieutenant, U. S. M. C. 
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Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 

No. 3154.] American Embassy, 

Paris, May 4, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my dispatches and telegrams concerning the 
Sussex, I have the honor to inclose herewith, in copy and translation, 
the report of the French commission which examined the fragments of 
the torpedo found upon the steamer in question. This report, which was 
sent to me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, is a confirmation of the 
conclusions reached by Commander Sayles, Maj. Logan, and Lieut. 
Smith in their independent investigation of the cause of the disaster to 
the Sussex. 

I have, etc., 

For the Ambassador: Robert Woods Bliss. 

[Inclosure — Translation.] 

REPORT OP THE COMMISSION CHARGED WITH THE EXAMINATION OF THE 

FRAGMENTS OF THE TORPEDO FOUND ON BOARD THE " SUSSEX" 

DATE OF THE REPORT: APRIL 15, 1916. 

In continuation of a ministerial dispatch of April 11, 1916, a com- 
mission composed of Messrs. Amiot, naval commander; Dupont, naval 
constructor; Stroch, naval constructor, sat for the purpose of examin- 
ing the fragments of the torpedo found on board the Sussex. 

In the first place the commission believes that all of the fragments 
which were presented to it are actually parts of a torpedo; there can 
only be doubt regarding three fragments of very thin sheet iron. 

The commission has compared the fragments with pieces of the Ger- 
man torpedo No. 1804. The commission is of the opinion that the frag- 
ments are parts of a German torpedo, but of a slightly different model, 
doubtless a later model; but in every factory some details of construc- 
tion are maintained from one model to another and preserve a character- 
istic appearance. 

We have numbered the most noteworthy fragments from 1 to 6. 

1. (Screw bolt. — We found in the German torpedo No. 1804 the same 
screw bolt amongst the screw bolts of the head of the torpedo, with the 
same marking (K. Kopf, head) and the same number (6). It is the most 
characteristic piece. 

The commission does not know of any other Navy than the German 
Navy in which the screw bolts of the different removable parts of the 
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torpedo are marked with a serial number. The mark No. 6 K. stamped 
on piece No. 1 indicates without doubt that it refers to the screw bolt 
No. 6 of the head of a German torpedo. 

The commission adds to the fragments submitted to its examination 
the screw bolt No. 6 of the cone of the torpedo No. 1804 (longitudinal 
screw bolt), and as an example of the methods of marking the screw 
bolt No. 2 of the head of the same torpedo. 

2 and 3. Valve chest. — The screw thread was identified with that of 
the screw plugs of the valve chest of the German torpedo No. 1804; 
the differences which exist between pieces Nos. 2 and 3 and the cor- 
responding parts of the torpedo No. 1804 may arise from differences in 
the model of the torpedo. 

4 and 5. Bottom and sides of the cylinder. — 'The form, the curves and 
the thickness are very nearly the same as those of the corresponding 
pieces of the torpedo No. 1804. In any case they are certainly fragments 
of the cylinder of the motor of an automobile torpedo. 

6. Fragment of a casing. — 'One of the screws which fitted into it has 
been lost. The fragment is rather formless; nevertheless it corresponds 
well, as far as construction is concerned, and particularly as far as 
means of fixing is concerned, to engine-room casing of the motor. 

To sum up: 

Piece No. 1 is doubtless the bolt screw No. 6 of the head of a Ger- 
man torpedo; pieces 2 and 3 are probably fragments of the valve chest 
of an automobile torpedo; note that the threading is identical with that of 
the seat of the plugs of the valve chest of the German torpedo No. 1804. 

Pieces 4 and 5 are certainly fragments of the bottom and the walls 
of the cylinder of the motor of an automobile torpedo, which can be 
found in the German torpedo No. 1804. 

Piece No. 6 can not be definitely located; nevertheless, in thickness, 
aspect, and the screw holes which are found in it, it corresponds well 
with part of the casing of the engine. 

With the exception of the three fragments of sheet iron all the other 
unnumbered debris seem to originate from an automobile torpedo. 

The commission adds to its present report a plan of the engine of the 
German torpedo No. 1804, on which it has marked the probable origin 
of fragments Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The members of the commission: Dupont. 

The Naval Commander, Stroch. 

President: Amiot. 



